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HIS  TWO  AV1VES.»  | 

BY  MARY  CLKMMEK  AMES.  i 

CHAPTER  XXV.  ULM  NEIL. 

The  spring  wore  on  into  summer.  To  Agnes  the  ! 
days  were  all  alike.  She  had  "limpses  of  the  universal  j 
splendor  without,  from  the  little  window  where  she  sat  ' 
at  work,  but  till  past  mid-August  her  old  daily  com-  i 
munion  with  the  natural  world  was  perpetually  inter-  j 
rupted.  As  Miss  liuzzill  said,  “  the  work  hung  on.  j 
She  never  seed  nuthin’  like  it  afore.”  j 

'I'he  bees  droned  in  the  little  garden.  The  humming-  j 
birds  dashed  past  the  open  window.  From  the  early  l 
mornings,  through  the  palpitating  noons,  through  the  I 
long,  luminous  midsummer  twilights,  Agnes  worked 
on.  She  worked  as  patiently,  as  skilfully,  as  success¬ 
fully,  as  in  the  autumn  before.  Only  she  knew  that 
her  work  cost  her  more  inward  effort  now  than  it  did 
then.  Because  her  employment  had  lost  somewhat  the 
novelty  of  a  new  experience  ;  because  it  was  summer 
and  she  longed  for  out-of-door  sunshine  and  air,  for  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  by  her  beloved,  from  which  she  ; 
was  now  shut  in,  she  thought  this  inward  reluctance  j 
came.  To  punish  herself  for  it  she  doubled  her  dili-  | 
geuce,  did  as  much  again  as  was  asked  or  expected  of  | 
her,  and  made  the  Dufferin  milliner  more  eagerly  and 
widely  sought  after  than  ever. 

She  was  not  conscious  that  it  was  the  keen  delight 
which  she  had  experienced  in  the  use  of  her  higher 
faculties  that  now  made  the  most  delicate  work  of  her 
hands  seem  poor  and  paltry  by  contrast.  Nor  did  she 
know  that  somewhere  far  down  in  her  .soul  there  was 
a  low,  vague  pain,  which  stirred  with  the  accepted 
conclusion  that  the  Boston  pnbli^hers  coincided  en¬ 
tirely  with  herself  in  their  estimate  of  her  mental  work. 
Worse  still,  the  impartial  committee  of  judges  evidently 
were  all  of  a  like  opinion.  She  was  utterly  honest  in 
her  own  estimate  of  it.  But  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  some  one  beside  Evelyn  differ  from  her  on  the 
subject.  How  pleasant !  That  difference  would  open 
for  her,  though  ever  so  little,  the  enchanted  kingdom 
of  thought  at  whose  gates  she  would  fain  stand,  though 
she  might  never  enter  in.  'The  world  was  behind  her, 
the  door  of  its  delights  for  her,  forever  shut.  The 
love  of  man  for  her  was  not,  and  could  never  be  more. 
If  she  had  no  place  amid  the  lowliest  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  mind,  poor  she  was  indeed. 

In  March  she  sent  away  her  “Basil :  A  Boy.”  It 
was  past  midsummer  now,  and  she  had  not  received  a 
word  concerning  his  fate.  She  had  ceaseil  to  expect 
any  word.  Weeks  before,  her  imagination  saw  the 
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infinite  pains,  cast  into  the  waste-basket.  A  tiny  waif 
amid  an  endless  mass  whose  every  unit  was  more  per¬ 
fect  than  her  own,  its  fate  was  inevitable.  She  knew 
it  from  the  beginning,  but  she  was  sorry  just  the  same. 
It  was  inexpressibly  foolish,  she  was  sure,  yet  how 
could  she  help  loving  this  boy  —  this  boy  born  equally 
of  heart  and  brain  ?  But  she  had  no  right  to  expect 
anybody  else  to  love  him.  “  I  do  not  expect  it.  I 
never  expected  it,”  she  said,  humbly.  Yet  away  down 
in  her  heart  all  the  time  there  was  an  ache  for  that 
hoy.  This  same  heart  gave  a  leap  every  time  Jim 
Dare  appeared  with  the  mail,  for  many  weeks  after 
the  departure  of  the  precious  package. 

It  was  impossible  lor  one  so  inexperienced  in  its 
ways,  to  realize  the  exigencies  of  a  publishing  office, 
or  the  inevitable  delays  attendant  upon  the  reading, 
acceptance,  or  returning  of  thousands  of  manuscripts. 
For  weeks  Agnes  was  sure  of  some  answer.  Wlien 
she  had  ceased  entirely  to  expect  any  reply,  it  came. 
It  was  in  late  August,  She  had  reached  the  Pinnacle 
at  last,  for  her  summer  rest.  Vida  was  playing  in  the 
grass  with  Snowball,  her  own  cosset  lamb.  Agnes 
and  Evelyn  were  sitting  on  the  door-step  one  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  when  Jim  Dare  emerged  from  the  woods, 
mounted  on  John,  and  riding  up  td  the  <loor  placed 
in  Agnes’  hand  a  cousequeniial-looking  letter.  She 
opened  it,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  her  astonished 
eyes  was  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars.  She  then 
read :  — 

Boston,  August,  18 — . 

Ulm  Neil  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  after  a  patient  and  impartial  examination  of  over 
one  hundred  MS.S.  (chiefly  from  ladies)  the  committee 
have  chosen  “  Basil :  A  Boy,”  as  distinctively  worthy 
of  the  first  prize.  The  amount,  one  hundred  dollars 
($100),  by  check  we  now  inclose,  which  please  ac¬ 
knowledge. 

No  one  but  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  Iwy  could  so 
utteily  have  entered  into  the  Itoy  nature  and  life.  Hop¬ 
ing  that  the  sales  of  this  charming  little  book  will  war¬ 
rant  us  in  opening  future  negotiations  with  its  author, 
we  remain  Very  truly  yours. 

Blank,  Blank  &,  Co. 

Agnes  was  so  agitated  that  the  letter  dropped  from 
her  shaking  hand,  as  she  read  the  last  line. 

“  Oh,  Evelyn !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  pray  God  to 
forgive  my  ingratitude  of  distrust.  After  all,  after  all, 
they  have  taken  my  story  !  It  seems  too  much  to  be¬ 
lieve.  But  it  is  true,  for  here  is  the  hundred  dollars  !  ” 

“  Didn’t  1  tell  ye  ?  I  knowed  it  all  the  time.  I  was 
sure  on  it,”  said  Evelyn,  forgetting  all  her  later  mis¬ 
givings  in  the  recollection  of  her  early  faith.  “  I  told 
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ye  so,  you  blessed  child  !  ”  and  slie  snatched  Agnes  to 
liar  heart. 

“My  mamma  ain’t  a  chile!  ”  cried  Vida  from  aloft, 
where  she  stood  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shout¬ 
ing  Jim,  who  received  the  fact  of  the  book,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  hundred  dollars,  as  (piite  a  family  affair. 

“  Your  ma  has  written  a  book !  ”  he  exclaimed,  ex- 
nltingly.  “  Will  you  ever  write  un,  little  queen  ?” 

“No,”  piped  the  small  sovereign.  “Don’t  like 
■  looks.  Them’s  hard.” 

“  Not  a  book  ’bout  a  boy.  I  heerd  y’ur  ma  read  it. 

’ Twus  jest  as  plain  as  a  6  ah.  She’s  got  a  hundred 
dollars  for  it.  What  air  you  goin’  to  git,  baby  ?  ” 

“  A  baby  for  my  own  se’f,  with  eyes  so,”  blinking 
lier  own.  “  My  baby  hain’t  dot  no  eyes,”  in  tones  of 
woe,  as  .•‘he  struggled  downward  to  inspect  the  myste¬ 
rious  bit  of  paper  that  was  to  procure  her  her  longed- 
t'or  idol.  Evelyn  took  her  into  her  arms. 

“Your  ma  has  writ  a  book,”  she  exclaimed  with 
unabated  delight.  “  What  does  baby  think  on’t?” 

“Nuffin,”  replied  Vida  with  an  imperial  air.  “My 
mamma  will  write  more  books,  an'  buy  me  a  houseful 
of  dolls  with  eyes  so,  an’  a  bell  for  Snowball,  an’  me  a 
1)00  fock.” 

Agnes  bad  disappeared.  She  might  have  been 
lound  inside  of  her  own  shut  door,  kneeling  by  her 
lied  with  her  face  buried  in  it,  just  as  she  knelt  years 
iiefore,  when  she  prayed  for  grace  to  subdue  the  over- 
j  lowering  emotions  of  her  own  heart.  Her  prayer 
now  was  the  overflow  of  lovins  gratitude.  Her 
neavenly  Father  was  good  to  her  beyond  all  her 
'loubts  and  all  her  fears,  and  oh,  how  far  beyond  her 
deserts!  This  thought  filled  all  her  consciousness. 
•'  What  shall  I  render  unto  Thee  !  ”  she  said  in  silence. 
“  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditations  of 
my  heart,  be  always  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
my  Strength  and  my  Redeemer.  So  much  of  power 
as  Thou  givest  me,  of  love,  of  insight,  of  help,  I  now 
do  dedicate  to  the  poor,  to  the  afilicted,  to  the  strug¬ 
gling,  the  lonely,  the  sorrowful  of  thy  creatures,  so  far 
as  1  may  reach  them,  everywhere.  So  h«  Ip  me,  O 
Chou  God  and  Father  of  my  spirit.” 

In  Septemlier.  Agnes  went  back  to  Miss  Ruzzill, 
and  to  her  little  shop  at  the  Corners.  Hut  Diifferiii,  to 
its  prolonged  lamentation,  that  autumn  wore  the  last 
bonnet  fashioned  by  her  hatids.  It  did  not  forget  her 
when  she  ceased  to  serve  them. 

Stella  Moon,  a  young  woman  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
who  attended  at  the  post-office  and  brought  the  im¬ 
mense  weight  of  her  curiosity  to  bear  upon  the  unrav¬ 
elling  of  all  the  family  secrets  of  the  municipality, 
whose  position  was  most  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
knowledge,  and  whose  opportunities  and  talents  were 
generously  devoted  to  the  detailing  of  Dufferin  nejvs  of 
the  mo<t  private  and  sacred  character,  —  informed  the 
mourners  for  bonnets  that  were  not,  that  Jim  Dare 
had  taken  from  the  post-office  more  than  one  letter  di¬ 
rected  to  “  Mr.  Ulm  Neil,”  which  she  knew  as  well  as 
she  wanted  to  was  for  Madame  Darcy ;  and  that  one 
of  them  contained  a  check  or  draft  or  bank-bill.  She 
was  certain,  for  she  saw  it  when  she  held  the  letter  up 
in  a  strong  light  and  looked  through  it.  If  Madame 
Darcy  was  the  recipient  of  drafts  and  bank-bills  under 
any  name  whatsoever,  of  course  it  wa.s  unnecessary  for 
her  to  make  Dufferin  bonnets  in  order  to  procure 
means  of  support. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  phase  of  the  fact,  and  the  un- 
.solved  mystery  of  it,  was  that  Madame  Darcy  did  not 
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choose  to  spend  that  money  in  living  on  Dufferin  Street, 
but  still  persisted  in  burying  herself  and  that  beautiful 
child  ten  miles  from  a  post-office,  in  the  wilderness  at 
Tarnstone  Pinnacle,  and  abiding  in  a  log-house  with  a 
woman  who  had  always  been  a  servant.  No  informa¬ 
tion  imparted  by  Stella  Moon  could  explain  these  un¬ 
explainable  facts,  nor  ever  could  unless  she  opened 
the  letters  of  Ulm  Neil  as  well  as  looked  through 
them. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  accurate  and 
demonstrated,  was  painful  to  the  Dufferin  mind,  but 
what  cut  it  to  the  heart  was  that  it  was  never  again  to 
wear  “  a  Darcy  bonnet.”  “  The  middle  people  ”  went 
back  to  the  Lake,  “  the  quality  ”  to  Montreal,  to  Lon¬ 
don,  or  Boston,  with  their  custom.  Miss  Buzzill  shut 
up  her  shop,  doffed  her  canary  bonnet,  and  went  into 
mourning.  “  My  fifth  cousin  is  dead,”  she  said,  “  but 
’taiu’t  that  ;  I’ve  no  courage  to  wear  yaller,  if  ’tis 
plain  an’  stiddy,  when  my  feelin’s  ain’t  in  keepin’ ; 
never  wus  so  upsot  in  my  life.” 

The  books  of  the  Dufi'erin  Bank  showed  that  she  was 
several  hundred  pounds  the  richer  for  having  opened 
her  shop  the  second  time.  But  to  have  to  close  it  just 
as  it  was  beginning  to  make  her  “  fortin  ”  would  have 
been  an  aggravation  to  any  business  body ;  but  how 
could  it  fail  to  be  a  double  one  to  a  poor  soul  who.  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  weigher  and  measurer,  Evelyn  Dare, 
carried  a  “  bump  ”  of  acquisitiveness  on  her  head  “  as  big 
as  a  turkey’s  egg”  ?  Mixed  with  her  grief  at  the  loss 
of  money  was  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  mother  and  child 
who,  together,  in  her  sterile  life,  had  been  much  to 
love. 

“  Little  yaller-headed  tot !  Ef  I  could  only  see  her 
runnin’  round  ag’in  ’twould  be  a  comfort,  I  du  declare. 
I’ve  a  feeliu’  for  all  young  uus.  But  I  couldn’t  have 
quite  sech  a  feelin’fur  her  if  her  hair  warn’t  yaPer,  yal¬ 
ler  as  golden-rod  alongside  of  the  road.  Jest  like  Tom 
Dare’s  when  he  went  to  spelliu’-school  along  o’  me. 
He  liked  me  then.  I’m  sure  on’t ;  an’  he’d  ’a’  liked  me 
still,  ef  she  hadti’t  ’a’  come  along  with  them  dancin’  eyes 
o’  her’n  ;  an’  she  knows  it,  tu,  an’  she’s  never  forgiven 
me  that  he  liked  me  once — alwus  a-peckin’ away  at 
me.  Deary  me  !  What  hev  1  ?  Not  even  my  bunnit 
shop !  But  I  hev  more  money  than  one  on  ’em  thinks 
fur,  or  ever  will ;  an’  every  cent  shall  go  tu  that  blessed 
little  yaller-head.  I  thought  of  young  Tom  Dare,  but 
I  can’t :  he  looks  too  much  like  her.  When  I  coax  lit¬ 
tle  yaller-he.'id’s  ma  to  let  her  come  to  the  Street  to 
school.  I’ll  hev  su’thin’  to  comfort  me,  I  guess.” 

Many  were  the  pilgrimages  that  she  made  to  the 
Pinnacle.  “  Jest  a  sight  of  little  tot  does  me  good,  if 
I  do  hev  to  Stan’  an’  take  a  rakin’  to  pay  fur  it,”  she 
said,  alluding  in  her  remark  to  Evelyn’s  criticisms ; 
“  picking  ”  at  Miss  Buzzill  being  an  undoubted  pastime 
of  her  old-time  rival.  But  the  victim  thought  herself 
richly  rewarded  for  any  infliction,  when  she  bore  away 
“little  yidler-head ”  for  a  few  days’  visit  at  the  Cor¬ 
ners,  as  she  often  did. 

“  I  shall  never  send  her  to  school  while  I  can  teach 
her  what  she  ought  to  learn,  myself,  and  when  I  must, 

I  shall  go  with  her,”  said  Agnes,  in  answ’er  to  Miss 
Buzzill’s  entreaties.  Nevertheless  a  tender  pity  in  her 
heart  for  the  lonely  woman  made  the  mother  often 
share  her  child-treasure  with  her. 

Could  Stella  JMooii  have  imparted  to  Dufferin  wom¬ 
anhood  the  exact  sum  in  the  letter  on  which  their 
favorite  bonnet-maker  had  retired  into  the  wilderness. 

“  to  live  on  it,”  as  they  supposed,  they  would  have  been 
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very  much  astonished  and  considerably  disgusted*  ■ 
“  The  fortune  from  home,”  about  which  their  imagina-  , 
tion  played,  was  a  pittance  much  smaller  than  the  profit  ' 
of  bonnet-making  would  have  been  for  a  single  season  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  her  child’s  ! 
and  her  own  wants  for  several  months,  while  she  em-  j 
ployed  her  energies  upon  more  congenial  tasks.  i 

It  was  during  the  Christmas  holidays  that  Agnes  re¬ 
ceived  from  iMauk,  Blank  &  Co.  a  letter  which  de¬ 
cided  what  her  work  for  the  coming  year  was  to  be. 

It  was  a  business  letter,  personally  gracious,  positively 
a  “  feeler,”  yet  delightfully  non-committal.  It  admitted 
that  “  Basil  :  A  Boy  ”  was  having  “a  fair  sale,”  suffi¬ 
ciently  fair  indeed  to  induce  them  to  propose  to  Ulm 
I  Neil  that  he  use  the  same  insight,  sympathy,  and  de- 
I  liiieating  power  which  he  had  e.\pended  on  boy-life  and 
a  boy.  in  characterization  of  a  more  complex  sort ;  in 
j  depicting  men  and  women  in  their  interplay  upon  each 
j  other,  while  held  together  by  a  net-work  of  interesting 
i  circumstances.  The  power  displayed  in  the  embodi- 
i  raent  of  “  Basil  :  A  Boy  ”  indicated  subtler  and  acuter 
power  iu  reserve,  waiting  encouragement  and  a  subject 
to  reveal  itself  in  complete  manifestation  and  assured 
success.  'I'herefore  Blank,  Blank  &  Co.  would  venture 
upon  a  few  suggestions.  Then  followed  “  hints  ”  for 
:  one  of  those  impossible  books  wherewith  the  best  of 

publishers  are  fain  to  drive  their  authors  stark  mad  in 
advance,  at  the  bare  thought  of  producing.  This  one 
being  the  joint  product  of  a  trinity  of  heads  as  incon- 
glomerate  as  so  many  repelling  metal  balls,  all  striking 
toward  a  common  centre  of  success,  but  by  a  route  dis¬ 
tinct  and  constitutionally  opposite. 

hlr.  Blank  One  wanted  a  l)ook  “  racy,  strong,  smack¬ 
ing  of  the  soil,  strikingly  original.”  Mr.  Blank  Two 
wanted  a  story  of  common  life  told  in  an  Mncommon 
way.  the  opposite  of  commonplace,  though  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  common  things.  He  wanted  every  sentence 
filled  with  delicate  touches,  so  delicate  yet  so  astonish¬ 
ing  that  unawares  they  would  take  the  reader’s  breath 
away,  and  when  he  caught  it  again  the  first  use  that  he 
would  make  of  it  would  Ihj  to  say,  “  Nobotly  ever  said 
such  an  uncommon  thing  before  about  such  a  common 
thing.” 

Mr.  Blank  Two  thought  well  of  Ulm  Neil,  but  by  no 
means  so  well  as  did  Mr.  Blank  One.  There  were 
whole  pages  in  “Basil:  A  Boy”  that  bore  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  written  .when  the  writer  was 
very  tired  indeed.  They  were  languid,  discouraged, 
tame.  He  really  could  not  understand  how  his  senior 
saw  a  success  so  surely  in  a  second  venture  from  the 
same  hand.  But  he  must  warn  Mr.  Neil  against  tame¬ 
ness.  minute  description,  and  tell  him  to  be  sure  to 
speak  of  common  things  in  an  uncommon  way.  if  he 
intended  to  make  an  incisive  mark  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Mr.  Blank  Three  coincided  with  Mr.  Blank  One. 
There  were  indications  —  mind,  he  claimed  “  nothing 
more  than  indications”  —  in  this  first  lK)ok  of  a  far 
higher  level  of  pow'er  which  the  writer  might  attain  in 
a  Second,  if  he  chose.  These  indications  he  mentioned 
wiiliout  the  slightest  exaggeration.  Then  if  they  were 
never  fulfilled,  his  colleagues  would  l)e  moved  to  a  less 
emphatic  “  I  told  you  so.”  He  did  not  agree  with  his 
colleague  in  the  type  of  book  most  sure  to  bring  in  sub¬ 
stantial  rewards  to  the  firm  of  Blank,  Blank,  &,  Co. 
He  wanted  a  book  at  once  “  spicy,”  “  piquant,”  “  brill¬ 
iant,”  “fascinating;”  a  “  mirror  of  society,”  “full  of 
incident,”  yet  in  no  vulgar  sense  “  sensational ;  ”  in  fine, 
the  American  novel  of  the  generation.  He  wished 


to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Ulm  Neil  was  left  in  no  mist  what¬ 
ever  concerning  what  Mr.  Blank  Three  wished  from 
his  pen. 

Then  the  impalpable"  Co.,”  with  ethereal  no<e  in  the 
air,  spoke  his  piece.  In  his  tastes  and  sensibilities,  not 
to  mention  his  mind,  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
realism  in  literature.  He  could  truthfully  remark  that 
he  despised  it.  In  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  realism 
was  simply  literalism.  Fiction  was  the  realm  of  ro- 
mi^nce.  The  House  were  aware  that  he  failed  to  see 
in  Ulm  Neil  anything  which  its  other  members  saw. 
Surely  he  was  not  a  creator ;  he  was  not  an  inventor ; 

I  he  was  not  even  a  revelatQr  ;  he  was  simply  a  copyist, 

I  using  other  people’s  pigments.  “  Basil  :  A  Boy  ”  might 
I  do  for  a  boy  of  an  ichorous  sort.  The  hand  that  limned 
!  him  could  never  paint  a  man  par  to  the  gods,  or  a 
I  woman  aerial  as  Undine,  the  only  types  meet  to  live  in 
I  ideal  literature.  He  had  nothing  to  suggest  to  a  writer 
who  would  never  surpass  elemental  lines,  or  the  crud¬ 
est  forms  of  material  character  ;  who  would  never  soar 
above  the  dead  level  of  every-day  things.  In  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  House  to  obtain  a  second  book  from  such  a 
i  writer  he  acquiesced  with  the  House,  but  he  wished 
I  the  House  to  observe  it  was  not  without  protest ;  and 
j  he  would  further  remark  that  an  ambitious  book  from 
!  so  crude  a  pen,  in  his  opinion,  would  prove  to  the 
j  House  a  dead  failure, 

'  The  result  of  this  combined  conference  of  Blank, 

!  Blank  «&  Co.  went  into  the  letter  that  penetrated  the 
1  log-house  at  the  Pinnacle.  Considering  the  opposite 
I  elements  of  opinion  which  entered  into  it,  it  i.s  not 
I  strange  that  it  seemed  doubly  cautious  and  devoid  of 
all  positive  praise,  even  for  a  publishers’  letter.  Never- 
!  theless  it  contained  a  certain  request  for  an  impossible 
j  book  —  a  book  not  senstitional,  yet  thrilling  with  sensa- 
j  tion ;  a  Itook  real,  yet  equally  ideal ;  a  book  uncommon 
about  common  things  ;  a  book  with  vwngs  to  soar  into 
the  empyrean  of  romance;  a  book  furthermore  piquant, 
pathetic,  witty,  humorous,  spicy,  brilliant,  fakittg.  read¬ 
able,  absorbing,  and,  Iteyond  and  above  everything,  a 
book  that  would  be  certain  to  sell. 

“  I  cannot  write  such  a  book,”  replied  Agnes  simply 
[  to  these  formidable  Blanks,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
j  but  whose  supposed  images  made  her  quake.  "  I  am 
I  not  certain  at  all  that  I  can  write  any  book  that  men 
!  and  women  will  care  to  read,  but  I  can  try.  1  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  I  can  ‘  tell  a  story,’  but  I  know  that  I  can 
I  tell  the  truth.  If  you  wish  me  to  do  so  I  will  begin  at 
I  once,  and  call  it,  ‘  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  City.’” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  Ultn  Neil,  the  sen¬ 
ior  publisher  went  and  took  a  frf'sh  look  at  the  accounts 
of  “  Basil :  A  Boy,”  and  then  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  out  of  the  laith  in  his  individual  soul,  just  re¬ 
freshed  and  made  stronger,  surely,  by  a  glance  at  his 
cash  account,  he  wrote  to  Ulm  Neil :  “  Go  on  and 
write  just  what  is  in  you — out;  be  sure  of  that;  then 
I’ll  he  sure,  when  you  get  it  done,  to  sell  fifty  thousand 
copie.s  of  your  book.  Pin  this  up  before  you  and  look 
;  at  it  when  you  get  discouraged  —  as  you  will.  Every¬ 
body  does,  that  has  anything  in  his  head  and  heart 
j  worth  getting  out.  If  it’s  worth  anything,  it  is  bedded 
I  deep,  and  the  getting  it  out  is  not  so  easy.  You  are  a 
queer  sort  of  a  man,  to  feel  that  there  is  an  adverse 
I  mind  against  you  iu  this  House.  Never  mind.  I  am 
I  its  head,  and  you  are  my  trump,  as  the  ‘  Adverse,’  will 
j  yet  find  out.  Think  of  me,  not  of  him  ;  of  your  copy- 
i  right,  of  your  fifty-thousand  books  sold,  and  you  will 
go  ahead  —  you  can’ t  help  it.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[October  3, 


If  there  were  more  publishers  like  Mr.  Blank  one, 
there  would  be  more  successful  Ixioks  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lishing  heart  happy  and  the  publishing  pocket  plethoric. 
Many  a  flower  of  genius  has  perished  in  its  faint  open¬ 
ing.  and  never  grown  to  blossoming,  because  of  the 
blighting  and  freezing  air  in  which  it  tried  to  live,  and 
by  which  it  was  doomed  to  die.  Even  the  inspirational 
faith  of  Mr.  Blank  one  could  not  make  Ulm  Neil  a 
rapid  writer.  She  felt  too  intensely,  observed  too 
minutely,  compared  too  closely,  thouglit  too  deeply  and 
comprehetisively,  to  produce  swift  results  in  embodied 
forms.  Now  for  the  first  time  she  learned  the  true 
significance  of  the  lonely  and  silent  honrs  of  her  past, 
when  with  a  sleeping  child  in  her  arms,  or  when  .shut 
away  by  weakness  or  sickness  from  the  society  of  'oth¬ 
ers,  she  had  studied  and  thought  and  fed  the  springs 
of  knowledge  from  whence,  for  the  first  time,  she  now 
began  to  draw  for  the  helj)  of  her  fellows. 

Yet  it  was  not  because  she  had  unconsciously  trained 
her  faculties  that  she  now  wrote.  She  could  write  be¬ 
cause  she  had  lived  ;  because  she  had  escaped  no  hu¬ 
man  experience  which  could  help  toward  her  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  complete  woman.  As  such,  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  she  now  took  her  place  in  the  race.  Love,  loss, 
faith,  insight,  sympathy,  beauty,  pity,  suflTering,  soli¬ 
tude,  silence,  —  out  of  these  deep  wells  she  drew  for 
the  world’s  healing.  The  common  people  rec(;ived  her 
gladly.  They  heard  her  voice  and  loved  it.  They 
came  at  her  call  and  were  refreshed  and  nourished  by 
her  hand.  She  grew  to  be  a  power  felt  afar,  not  be¬ 
cause  she  was  great,  but  because  she  was  consecrated  ; 
because  she  knew  her  kind  and  loved  them,  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  their  unvoice*!  needs  ;  because  she  wrought 
with  no  thought  of  fame,  but  with  a  never-cea.sing 
yearning  to  serve  her  generation. 

Was  it  always  easy?  Deep  as  her  humanity  was 
her  womanhood.  She  knew  now  why  woman  has  left 
80  few  enduring  monuments  built  by  her  intellect  to 
her  own  sex  and  name.  Compared  with  man,  what 
faint  pleasure  she  takes  in  the  pure  use  of  her  faculties. 
From  the  beginning  she  invites  her  affections;  rather, 
they  invite  her.  This  only  in  the  milder-natured 
woman.  In  the  stronger,  with  the  slightest  lack  of 
moral  force,  how  often  have  reason  and  even  conscience 
been  overwhelmed.  Yet  with  few  exceptions  is  it  not 
in  her  emotional  nature  that  she  clumses  to  live  and  to 
have  her  l)eing?  She  knew  it  now,  this  woman  in  her 
solitude,  distilling  the  very  life  of  life  for  her  kind, 
who  knew  not  even  that  she  lived  ;  she  knew  it  now, 
the  utmost  cost  of  the  head  to  the  heart.  She  knew  by 
what  price  of  anguish  to  that  heart  she  had  risen  to 
the  absolute  command  of  her  faculties.  Now  she  had 
no  mental  force  that  was  not  available.  Each  one  did 
her  bidding,  moving  to  the  unyielding  discipline  of  ne¬ 
cessity  and  will. 

Deep  down  in  her  heart  was  there  no  resisting  me¬ 
dium  ?  no  force  in  revolt,  disturbing  the  perfect  equi¬ 
poise  of  mental  balance  ?  Yes,  it  was  there,  the 
unquenchable  after-thought,  half  consciousness,  half 
sensation,  wholly  pain,  the  after-thought  which  has  slain 
its  millions.  The  very  strain  upon  life  involved  in  her 
saying,  “  I  will  forget  it ;  I  will  ignore  it ;  I  will  live 
as  if  I  felt  it  not!”  was  life-destroying.  With  all  her 
bravery  of  effort  and  of  will,  did  not  this  after-thought 
underlie  and  vein  all  that  she  felt,  all  that  she  saw,  all 
that  she  did  ?  Amid  her  most  cherished  task  it  sud¬ 
denly  confronted  her.  and  lo !  the  very  jwwer  of  en¬ 
deavor  was  gone.  For  the  time  she  was  conscious  of 


I  nothing  save  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  her  sorrow 
the  sorrow  which  no  one  could  measure,  which  the 
I  world  would  never  divine.  When  the  laughter  of  her 
I  child  was  the  ghiddest,  when  the  long  note  of  the  whis- 
I  tling  quail,  floating  out  to  her  from  the  depths  of  the 
I  woods,  was  the  sweetest  tind  the  saddest,  —  how  her 
j  heart  would  vibrate  and  ache  beneath  the  smiting  baud 
i  of  memory  ! 

I  No  less  the  brain-ta^k  went  on.  The  letter  of  Mr 
!  Blank  one  was  pinned  before  her  on  the  wall.  She 
;  must  not  fall  short  of  Ids  expectation  because  her  heart 
j  ached.  What  if  it  did  ache?  Was  not  that  life?  All 
I  of  life  to  many!  Should  she  shrink  from  her  sluire? 
The  brain,  the  hand,  should  go  on.  Yet  there  were 
moments,  though  rare,  when  the  head  fell,  when  the 
hand  grew  still,  when  the  woman  said :  “  I  cannot  "o 
on.”  When  she  first  beheld  herself  as  elected  to  lone¬ 
liness  for  life,  the  realization  was  bitter.  Yet  of  the 
cumulated  dreariness  of  such  days  at  tliat  time  she  had 
no  comprehension.  To  contemplate  life  in  advance  and 
in  the  aggregate  is  one  thing  ;  to  bear  life  moment  hy 
moment,  through  emptiness,  silence,  loss,  regret,  pain 
is  another  and  much  harder  thing.  She  had  many 
consolations.  The  mother -earth  was  her  minister 
and  comforter.  In  this  solitude  she  had  found  true 
hearts  to  cherish  her.  But  when  the  last  good  night 
was  said,  when  the  last  kiss  to  her  child  for  the  day 
had  been  given,  when  the  last  word  of  comfort  for  some 
distant,  unknown  heart  had  been  written,  and  she  sat  ii 
the  stillness  of  the  night  stirred  only  by  the  wind  rush 
ing  through  the  fir-forest  without ;  then  through  all 
her  gratitude  penetrated  the  consciousness  that  amid 
kindness  and  affection,  in  the  ultimate  sense  she  was 
unutterably  alone.  Then,  with  anguish  irrepressible 
she  beheld  the  life  of  love  that  she  had  missed,  that 
was  never  to  be  hers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTEU  XXXIX.  C0.MIXG  HOME  :  A  CUY, 

On  the  turnpike-road,  between  Casterbridge  and 
Weatherbury,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  latter  place,  is 
one  of  those  steep,  long  ascents  which  pervade  the  high 
ways  of  this  undulating  district.  In  returning  from  mar 
ket  it  is  usual  for  the  farmers  and  other  gig-gentry  to 
alight  at  the  bottom  and  walk  up. 

One  Saturday  evening  in  the  month  of  October  Bath- 
sheba’s  vehicle  was  duly  creeping  up  this  incline.  She 
was  sitting  listlessly  in  the  second  seat  of  the  gig,  whilst 
walking  beside  her,  in  a  farmer’s  marketing  suit  of  un¬ 
usually  fashionable  cut,  was  an  erect,  well-made  youn^ 
man.  Though  on  foot,  he  held  the  reins  and  whip,  and 
occasionally  aimed  light  cuts  at  the  horse’s  ear  with  the 
end  of  the  lash,  as  a  recreation.  This  man  was  her  hus¬ 
band,  formerly  Sergeant  Troy,  who,  having  bought  his 
discharge  with  Bathsheba’s  money,  was  gradually  trans 
forming  himself  into  a  fanner  of  a  spirited  and  very  mod 
ern  school.  People  of  unalterable  ideas  still  insisted  upon 
calling  him  “  Sergeant  ”  when  they  met  him,  which  was 
in  some  degree  owing  to  his  having  still  retained  the  well- 
sha|)ed  moustache  of  his  military  days,  and  the  soldierly 
bearing  inseparable  from  bis  form. 

“  Yes,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  wretched  rain  I  should 
have  cleared  two  hundred  as  easy  as  looking,  my  love,’ 
he  was  saying.  “Don’t  you  see,  it  altered  all  me  chances’ 
'I'o  speak  like  a  book  I  once  read,  wet  weather  is  the  nar 
rative,  and  fine  days  are  the  episodes,  of  our  country’s 
history ;  now,  isn’t  that  true  ?  ” 
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“  But  the  time  of  the  year  is  come  for  changeable 
weather.” 

“  Well,  yes.  The  fact  is,  these  autumn  races  are  the 
ruin  of  everybody.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  day  as  ’twas  I 
Tis  a  wild  open  place,  not  far  from  the  sands,  and  a  drab 
sea  rolled  in  towards  us  like  licjuid  misery.  Wind  and 
rain  —  good  Lordl  Dark?  Why,  ’twas  as  black  as  my 
hat  before  the  last  race  was  run.  ’Twas  five  o’clock,  and 
vou  couldn’t  see  the  horses  till  they  were  almost  in,  leave 
alone  colors.  The  ground  was  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  all 
judgment  from  a  fellow’s  experience  went  for  nothing. 
Horses,  riders,  people,  were  all  blown  about  like  ships  at 
sea.  Three  booths  were  blown  over,  and  the  wretched 
folk  inside  crawled  out  upon  their  hands  and  knees  ;  and 
in  the  next  field  were  as  many  as  a  dozen  hats  at  one  time. 
Aye,  Pimpernel  regularly  stuck  fast  when  about  sixty 
yards  off,  and  when  I  saw  Policy  stepping  on,  it  did  knock 
niv  heart  against  the  lining  of  my  ribs,  1  assure  you,  my 
love  1  ” 

“And  you  mean,  Frank,”  said  Bathsheba,  sadly,  —  her 
voice  was  painfully  lowered  from  the  fulness  and  vivacity 
of  the  previous  summer,  —  “  that  you  have  lost  more  than 
a  hundred  pounds  in  a  month  by  this  dreadful  horse-rac¬ 
ing?  Oh,  Frank,  it  is  cruel ;  it  is  foolish  of  you  to  take 
away  my  money  so.  We  shall  have  to  leave  the  farm; 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it !  ” 

“  Humbug  about  cruel.  Now,  there  ’tis  again  — turn  on 
the  water-works  ;  that’s  just  like  you.” 

“  But  you’ll  ]>romi8e  me  not  to  go  to  Bu<lmouth  races 
next  week,  won’t  you  ?  ”  she  implored.  Bathsheba  was  at 
the  full  depth  for  tears,  but  she  maintained  a  dry'  eye. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  ;  in  fact,  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  line  day,  I  was  thinking  of  taking  you.” 

“  Never,  never  1  Pll  go  a  hundred  miles  the  other  way 
first.  I  hate  the  sound  of  the  very  word  !  ” 

“  But  the  question  of  going  to  see  the  race  or  staying  at 
home  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  Bets  are  all 
booked  safely  enough  before  the  race  begins,  you  may 
depend.  Whether  it  is  a  bacl  race  for  me  or  a  good  one, 
will  have  very  little  to  do  with  our  going  there  next  Mon¬ 
day.” 

“  But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  have  risked  any¬ 
thing  on  this  one  too !  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  an  agonized 
look. 

“  There  now,  don’t  you  be  a  little  fool.  Wait  till  you 
are  told.  Why,  Bathsheba,  you’ve  lost  all  the  pluck  and 
sauciness  you  formerly  had;  and  upon  my  life,  if  I  had 
known  what  a  chicken-hearted  creature  you  were  under  all 
your  boldness,  Pd  never  have  —  I  know  what.” 

A  Hash  of  indignation  might  have  been  seen  in  Bath- 
sheba’s  dark  eyes  as  she  looked  resolutely  ahead  after  this 
reply.  They  moveil  on  without  further  speech,  some 
early-withered  leaves  from  the  beech-trees  whieh  hooded 
the  road  at  this  spot  occasionally  spinning  downward 
across  their  path  to  the  earth. 

A  woman  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  ridge 
was  so  abrupt  that  she  was  very  near  the  husband  and  wife 
before  she  became  visible.  Troy  had  turned  towards  the 
gig  to  remount,  and  whilst  putting  his  foot  on  the  .step  the 
woman  passed  behind  him. 

Though  the  overshadowing  trees  and  the  approach  of 
eventide  enveloped  them  in  gloom,  Bathsheba  could  see 
plainly  enough  to  discern  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
woman’s  garb,  and  the  sadness  of  her  face. 

“  Please,  sir,  do  you  know  at  what  time  Casterbridge 
Union-house  closes  at  night  ?  ” 

The  woman  said  these  words  to  Troy’  over  his  shoulder. 
Troy  started  visibly  at  the  sound  of  the  voice ;  yet  he 
seemed  to  recover  presence  of  mintl  «utlicient  to  prevent 
himself  from  giving  way  to  his  impulse  to  suddenly  turn 
and  face  her.  He  said  slowly,  — 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

The  woman,  on  hearing  him  speak,  (|uiekly  looked  up, 
examined  the  side  of  his  face,  and  recognized  the  soldier 
under  the  yeoman’s  garb.  Her  face  was  drawn  into  an 
expression  which  had  gladness  and  agony  both  among  its 
elements.  She  uttered  a  hysterical  cry,  and  fell  down. 
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“  Oh,  poor  thing!  ”  exclaimed  Bathsheba,  instantly  pre¬ 
paring  to  alight. 

“  Stay  where  you  are,  and  attend  to  the  horse  1  ”  .said 
Tro^’,  peremptorily,  throwing  her  the  reins  and  the  whip. 

“  Walk  the  horse  to  the  top:  Pll  see  to  the  woman.” 

“ But  I”  — 

“  Do  you  hear  ?  Clk  —  Poppet  1  ” 

The  horse,  gig,  and  Bathsheba  moved  on. 

“How  on  earth  did  you  come  here?  I  thought  yon 
were  miles  away,  or  dead  !  Why  didn’t  you  write  to  me?” 
said  Troy  to  the  woman,  in  a  strangely  gentle,  yet  hurried 
voice,  as  he  lifted  her  up. 

“  I  feared  to.” 

“  Have  you  any  money  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

“  Good  Heaven  —  I  wish  I  had  more  to  give  you  I 
Here’s — wretched  —  the  merest  trifle.  It  is  every  far¬ 
thing  I  have  left.  I  have  none  but  what  my  wife  gives 
me,  you  know,  and  I  can’t  ask  her  now.” 

The  woman  made  no  answer. 

“  I  have  only  another  moment,”  continued  Troy;  “and 
now  listen.  W’here  are  you  going  to-night  ?  Casterbridge 
U nion  ?  ” 

“  Yes;  I  thought  to  go  there.” 

“You  shan’t  go  there;  yet,  wait.  Yes,  perhaps  for  to¬ 
night;  I  can  do  nothing  better — worse  luck.  Sleep  there 
to-night,  and  stay  there  to-morrow.  Monday  is  the  first 
free  day  I  have ;  and  on  Monday  morning  at  ten  exactly 
meet  me  on  Casterbridge  Bridge.  I’ll  bring  all  the  money 
I  can  muster.  You  shan’t  want  —  I’ll  see  that,  Fannie; 
then  I’ll  get  you  a  lodging  somewhere.  Good-by  till 
then.  I  am  a  brute  —  but  good-by  1  ” 

After  advancing  the  distance  which  completed  the  ascent 
of  the  hill,  Bathsheba  turned  her  head.  The  tvoman  was 
upon  her  feet,  and  Bathsheba  Saw  her  withdrawing  from 
Troy,  and  going  feebly  down  the  hill.  Troy  then  came  on 
towards  his  wife,  stepped  into  the  gig,  took  the  reins  from 
her  hand,  and  without  making  any  observtition  whipped 
the  horse  into  a  trot.  He  was  rather  pale. 

“  Do  you  know  who  that  woman  was  ?  ”  said  Bathsheba, 
looking  searchingly  into  his  face. 

“  1  do,”  he  said,  looking  boldly  back  into  hers. 

“  I  thought  you  did,”  said  she,  with  hngry  hauteur,  and 
still  regarding  him.  “  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

He  suddenly  teemed  to  think  that  frankness  would  bene¬ 
fit  neither  of  the  women. 

“  Nothing  to  cither  of  u.s,”  he  saitl.  “  I  know  her  by 
sight.” 

“  What  is  her  name  ?  ” 

“  How  should  1  know  her  name?  ” 

“  1  think  you  do.” 

“  Think  if  you  will  anil  be  ”  —  'I’he  sentence  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  smart  cut  of  the  whip  round  Poppet’s  flank, 
which  caused  the  animal  to  start  forward  at  a  wild  pace. 
No  more  was  said. 


GOETHK  AND  MENDELSSOHN. 

In  the  early  part  of  1872,  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn,  son 
of  the  composer,  gave  a  public  lecture  at  Freiburg,  on  the 
subject  of  his  father’s  relations  with  Goethe.  The  lecture 
was  subsequently  repeated  at  Constance,  and  so  favorably 
received,  that  the  author  was  induced  to  publish  it  in  a 
more  comprehensive  form  than  as  originally  delivered.  In 
a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages  we  have  a  convenient  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  musician  and 
the  poet,  and  a  number  of  interesting  faets  relating  to  Zel- 
ter,  whose  correspondence  with  Goethe  fills  three  bulky  vol¬ 
umes.  The  present  publication  saves  the  curious  in  art- 
history  matters  the  somewhat  dreary  task  of  sifting  from  a 
large  mass  of  letters  the  various  passages  in  which  the 
loved  and  honored  name  of  Mendelssohn  ^pears,  and  sup 
plies  to  some  extent  an  omission  in  Mr.  Lewes’s  “  Life  of 
Goethe,”  where  the  name  of  Zelter  so  seldom  occurs.  To 
have  had  such  a  pupil  as  Mendelssohn,  and  so  intimate  a 
friend  as  Goethe,  are  facts  which  should  secure  for  the 
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possessor  of  such  privileges  the  respectful  consideration 
of  all  students.  Zelter's  music  is  almost  forgotten,  and 
Eberwein’s  also;  but  these  two  men  enjoyed  great  popu¬ 
larity  as  composers,  and  were  notable  favorites  with  Goethe, 
whose  opinions  on  musical  matters  were  generally  fallible 
and  open  to  challenge,  but  in  the  instance  of  Mendelssohn 
sound,  from  the  very  first  hour  that  he  recorded  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  Zelter’s  “  best  pupil.”  With  this  solitary  and 
honorable  e.\ception,  the  Gebeimrath’s  fastidiousness  and 
caprice  in  questions  affecting  musical  discernment  are  more 
curious  than  creditable.  The  late  Mr.  Rogers  declared 
Paesiello  to  he  Rossini’s  superior,  but  that  Zeltcr  ami 
Eberwein  should  be  preferred  to  Beethoven  and  S(;hubert 
is  a  still  greater  shock  to  right-minded  people.  Goethe’s 
own  apology  for  his  predilection  for  the  old  style  does  not  , 
make  bis  case  much  better.  A  conservatism  which  viewed  ' 
with  distrust  the  technical  and  mechanical  improvements 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  Beethoven  is  lamely  de¬ 
fended  by  Goethe’s  avowal  that  “  the  productions  of  our 
newest  composers  are  no  longer  music ;  they  go  beyond 
the  level  of  human  feelings,  and  one  can  give  them  no  re-  j 
sponse  from  the  mind  and  heart.”  Probably  it  was  the 
combination  of  social  and  artistic  qualities,  and  an  emi-  I 
nently  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  that  fitted  Zelter  for  j 
companionship  with  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Herder,  j 
and  induced  the  greatest  in  that  illustrious  company  to  | 
lend  so  ready  an  ear  to  Zelter’s  melodies.  Whatever  | 
sweetness  these  melodies  possessed,  it  has  completely  evap-  ; 
orated  now ;  whatever  strength  they  had  has  succumlted  | 
to  that  of  the  musical  giants  who  were  such  innovators  and 
upstarts  in  the  eyes  of  the  oracle  at  Weimar.  Zelter  was 
a  traveller,  and  an  early  professional  training  as  an  arebi-  , 
tect  qualified  him  for  forming  sensible  criticisms  on  streets  I 
and  buildhigs.  Here  is  Goethe’s  own  testimony  to  the  j 
versatility  of  his  friend’s  acquirements :  —  i 

“  Zelter  is  always  majestic  and  to  the  point.  I  am  now  look-  | 
ing  over  his  letters  with  Ricmer,  and  they  contain  invaluable 
things.  Those  letters  which  he  has  written  me  on  his  travels 
are  especially  of  worth,  fur  he  has,  as  a  sound  architect  and 
musician,  the  advantage  that  he  can  never  want  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  for  criticism.  As  soon  as  he  enters  a  city  the  buildings 
stand  before  him,  and  tell  him  their  merits  and  their  faults. 
Then  the  musical  societies  receive  him  at  opce,  and  show  them¬ 
selves  to  the  master  with  their  virtues  and  their  defects.  If  a 
short-hand  writer  could  but  have  recorded  his  conversations  with 
his  musical  scholars,  we  should  possess  something  quite  unique 
in  its  way." 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  Zelter’s  musical  genius  is 
treated  rather  as  ancillary  to  than  superseding  his  merits 
as  an  artistic  and  intelligent  traveller.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Beethoven’s  personal  eccentricities  severely 
taxed  the  forbearance  of  his  friends.  The  occasional  use 
of  snuflers  as  a  toothpick  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
experiment  in  Goethe’s  society,  but  all  Ids  oddities  failed, 
generally  speaking,  to  blind  either  friend  or  foe  to  the 
supremacy  of  bis  music.  For  some  reason  or  other  Goethe 
would  have  very  little  to  say  to  him,  either  as  a  man  or  as 
a  musician.  They  became  acquainted  at  Teplitz,  and  here 
is  Goethe’s  own  version  of  the  first  impression  made  on 
him  by  Beethoven  :  “  His  talent  has  astounded  me,  but 
unfortunately  he  is  a  thoroughly  intractable  person.  I 
don't  say  he  is  wrong  in  finding  the  world  detestable,  but 
he  does  n’t  make  it  more  enjoyable  either  for  himself  or  for 
others.”  We  have  Mendelssohn’s  own  authority  for  stat¬ 
ing  that  Goethe  adhered  obstinately  to  this  ungracious 
opinion,  and  that  be  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuad-  ; 
ing  his  host  to  listen  to  anything  from  the  pen  of  the  “  in-  ' 
tractable  person  :  ” — 

“  In  the  forenoon  he  likes  me  to  play  to  him  the  compositions 
of  the  various  great  masters,  in  chronological  order,  fur  an  hour, 
and  also  to  tell  him  the  progress  they  have  made,  while  he  sits  ; 
in  a  dark  comer,  like  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  his  old  eyes  flashing  on  | 
me.  He  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything  of  Beethoven’s,  hut  I 
old  him  that  1  could  not  let  him  off,  and  played  the  first  part 
uf  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It  seemed  to  have  a  singular 
flfect  on  him  .  at  first  he  said, '  This  causes  no  emotion,  nothing  j 


I  but  astonishment ;  it  is  grandiose.’  He  continued  grumbling  in 
this  way,  and  after  a  long  pause  he  began  again  :  '  It  is  very 
grand  —  very  wild  ;  it  makes  one  fear  that  the  house  is  aliout 
to  fall  down.  And  what  must  it  be  when  played  by  a  number 
of  men  together !  ’  ” 

Zelter’s  fervent  admiration  for  Goethe,  founded  on  an 
early  enthusiasm  for  the  “  Sorrows  of  Werthcr,”  made  him 
anxious  to  introduce  his  pet  pupil  to  one  whose  musical 
I  critici.vms  he  must  well  have  known  to  be  unreliable.  It 
I  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Zelter  was  the  means  of 
I  first  moulding  his  pupil’s  mind  on  the  most  solid  of  all 
foundations  —  the  music  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He  had  been 
told  in  early  life  that  a  common  artisan  is  a  respectable 
character,  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  pitiful 
than  a  third-rate  artist,  and  he  was  determined  to  accus¬ 
tom  Felix  to  an  appreciation  of  the  works  of  Bach,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  absolutely  ignored  in  Germany  — 
a  process  which,  if  conscientiously  and  whely  improved 
upon,  would  create  a  permanent  distaste  for  anything  com¬ 
monplace  or  vulgar.  It  was  once  said  by  a  great  author¬ 
ity  that  a  close  and  intense  study  of  the  Bible  would  keep 
the  student’s  style  of  writing  from  being  vulgar;  an  inces¬ 
sant  study  of  Sebastian  Bach  would  probably  work  the 
same  result  with  a  musician.  Bach  s  music  became  a  sort 
of  gos|>el  to  Mendelssohn,  who  was,  without  doubt,  indebted 
to  his  tutor  for  an  early  initiation  into  a  creed  which  was 
so  strong  within  him  in  after  life,  that  apart  from  convert¬ 
ing  multitudes  to  the  same  belief,  he  was  not  satisfied  until 
a  statue  was  erected  at  Leipzig  in  honor  of  the  famous 
Cantor.  The  possessor  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Bach’s 
music  was  old  Zelter  himself,  who,  miser-like,  pored  over 
his  art  monopoly,  and  once  a  week  exhibited  his  idols  to 
the  adoring  but  sacred  few  who  could  appreciate  their 
value  and  artistic  import.  The  crabbed  fugues,  the  superb 
descriptive  recitatives,  the  agonizingly  difficult  choruses, 
were  all  golden  fruits  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
Zelter  the  dragon  to  watch  them.  On  Friday  evenings  the 
treasure  was  produceil,  and  amongst  the  sacred  few  per¬ 
mitted  to  experimentalize  on  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Cantor, 
to  lay  siege  to  St.  Sebastian,  were  the  two  Mendelssohns, 
Felix  and  Fanny,  and  Edward  Devrient,  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  composer,  who  tells  the  story  most  delightfully. 
From  those  private  rehearsals  dated  that  life-long  ambition 
with  the  author  of  “  Elijah  ”  to  raise  Bach  to  his  proper 
rank  in  the  world  of  art.  What  a  satire  is  conveyed  in 
the  words  addressed  by  Mendelssohn,  some  twenty-five 
I  years  since,  to  the  committee  of  a  musical  festival  on  the 
Rhine  :  ”  It  is  high  time  that  at  theje  meetings,  on  which 
the  name  of  Handel  sheds  such  lustre,  a  master,  inferior  to 
:  none,  and  in  some  points  superior  to  all,  should  no  longer 
'  be  neglected.” 

,  We  recommend  as  an  appropriate  motto  to  some  of  our 
great  musical  institutions,  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be.”  If  anything  could  shame  art  so¬ 
cieties  in  this  country  and  convince  them  of  their  unpar¬ 
donable  su[)inenest-,  surely  this  quotation,  coming  from  such 
a  juilge  as  Mendelssohn,  should  have  weight  and  influence. 

The  gratitude  which  Felix  felt  for  the  many  good  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  him  by  his  tutor  was  shared  by  his  father, 
who  declared  Zelter  to  be  the  restorer  of  Bach  to  the  Grr- 
mans,  ami  assured  Felix  that  without  Zelter  his  studies 
would  have  taken  quite  another  direction.  He  might  have 
added,  as  an  additional  claim  to  gratitude,  an  early  intru- 
<luction  to  Goethe,  whose  friendship  for  *•  the  young  Ber 
liner,”  is  a  pleasing  set-otf  to  his  unveiled  dislike  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  utter  indifl'erence  to  Schubert.  On  the  26th 
of  October,  1821,  Zelter  writes  to  Goethe  :  “  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  your  face  to  my  Doris  and  my  best  pupil  before 
I  leave  the  world  —  wherein  I  intend  to  hang  on  as  long  as 
possible.  The  pupil  is  a  good-looking  boy,  lively  and  obe¬ 
dient.”  The  good  looks  here  alluded  to  well  deserve  the 
compliment,  if  the  admirable  line  engraving,  after  a  chalk 
drawing  by  Hensel,  is  a  veritable  likeness;  and  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  in  a  lecture  on  Mendelssohn,  delivered  many 
years  ago,  alludes  to  the  bri:>ht  countenauce  and  lustrous 
curls  which  gave  to  Zelter’s  “  best  pupil”  so  fascinating  an 
exterior.  The  Mendelssohn  family  were  in  a  flutter  of 
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expectation  raised  by  this  anticipated  visit  to  Weimar. 
«  You  may  imagine,”  writes  Madame  Mendelssohn  to  her 
friend  in  Paris,  “  what  it  costs  me  to  part  with  the  dear 
child,  although  only  for  a  few  weeks.  But  I  reckon  it  no 
small  advantage  for  him  to  he  introduced  to  Goethe  under 
such  circumstances,  to  stay  under  his  roof,  and  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  great  man.  Besides  this,  1  am  glad  of 
the  trip,  which  will  divert  his  mind,  for  he  is  by  his  own 
choice  almost  too  zealous  a  student  for  his  age.”  Papa 
writes  somewhat  in  Polonius  fashion,  with  a  dash  of  Lord 
Chesterfield :  “  Keep  your  mind  open,  my  dear  boy.  As 
often  as  you  get  a  letter  from  me  I  shall  warn  you  of  this. 
Keep  a  strict  watch  over  yourself ;  be  very  particular  in 
your  behavior  at  meals ;  speak  clearly  and  to  the  point ; 
take  pains  as  far  as  you  can  to  hit  the  correct  word.  I 
have  no  need  to  recommend  uprightness,  morality,  obedi¬ 
ence  to  your  friend  and  guide,  who  behaves  like  a  father  to 
you,  nor  of  affectionate  recollections  of  ail  at  home,  for  you 
are  a  good  boy.”  Mamma  writes  a  thought  less  didac¬ 
tically  :  “  Would  I  were  a  tiny  mouse,  to  have  an  eye  on 
my  dear  Felix  far  away,  to  see  how  he  behaves  as  an  inde- 

ndent  lad.  Snap  up  every  word  that  falls  from  Goethe; 

must  know  everything  about  him.”  The  poor  lad  was 
not  likely  to  forget  the  double-shotted  advice,  but  Fanny, 
his  favorite  sister,  must  have  an  innings  also,  and  she  in¬ 
dorses  the  parental  jobation  with  a  postscript  which  speaks 
well  for  her  unselfishness  and  zeal  for  her  brother's  inter¬ 
ests  :  “  When  you  arrive  at  Goethe’s,  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open ;  that  is  my  advice  :  now,  if  you  can’t  on  your 
return  home  give  me  every  word  that  comes  from  Goethe’s 

mouth,  consider  our  friendship  gone . It  is  better  we 

should  do  without  you  a  little  time  longer,  and  that  you 
should  lay  up  in  the  interval  a  store  of  the  most  delightful 
memories  for  the  rest  of  your  days.”  The  parents  and 
sister  soon  have  news  from  the  young  traveller,  whose  eyes 
are  as  wide  open  as  the  fond  parents  and  Fanny  can  desire, 
and  take  stock  of  the  minutest  piece  of  furniture  belonging 
to  his  famous  host.  Before  the  visit  Felix  takes  a  turn  in 
the  Weimar  church,  hears  the  Hundredth  Psalm  by  Han¬ 
del,  and  makes  comparisons  between  the  organ  and  that 
in  the  Marienkirche  at  Berlin ;  the  length  of  the  pipes, 
number  of  the  stops,  etc.,  are  all  recorded.  Then  he  goes 
back  to  the  “  Elephant,’  and  sketches  the  house  of  Lucas 
Cranach  the  painter.  Two  hour.s  elapsed,  and  Zelter  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Goethe,  who  was  discovered  examining  with 
evident  satisfaction  some  mineral  collections  arranged  by 
his  son.  After  half  an  hour’s  walk  in  the  garden  dinner  is 
served,  and  Frtiulein  Ulrike,  when  dessert  is  over,  begs 
Felix  to  give  her  a  kiss :  a  process  repeated  daily  by  Goe¬ 
the  himselll  with  this  difference,  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  graduated  warmth  in  the  embrace  and  a  different 
number  and  mystic  meaning  in  the  kisses  bestowed  on  the 
object  of  his  affection,  according  as  the  kissing  took  place 
before  or  after  twelve  o’clock.  ”  Every  morning  1  receive 
from  the  author  of  ‘  Faust  ’  and  ‘  Werther  ’  one  kiss,  and 
every  afternoon  from  father  and  friend  Goethe  two  kisses.” 
In  payment  for  this  devotion  Felix  played  two  hours  daily 
Bach’s  fugues  and  on  e.xtempore  subjects.  Of  an  evening 
he  watched  Zelter  at  his  rubbers  of  whist,  played  in  sol¬ 
emn  seriousness  by  the  professor,  who,  like  Mrs.  Battle,  in¬ 
sisted  “  on  a  clean  hearth  and  the  rigor  of  the  game.” 
“  Whist  means  ”  (Felix,  writing  to  his  sister  Fanny,  quotes 
Zelter’s  own  words)  “hold  your  jaw  (du  sollst  das  Maul 
halten).  Yesterday  I  brought  your  Lieder  to  Frau  von 
Goethe.  She  has  a  pretty  voice  and  will  sing  them  to  the 
old  gentleman.  I  told  him  you  had  written  them,  and 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  hear  them.  ‘  Yes,  1  should  like 
to,  very  much.’  Frau  von  Goethe  likes  them  very  much 
indeed.  A  good  omen  1  To-day  or  to-morrow  he  shall 
bear  them.” 

Judging  by  the  letters,  Felix  felt  perfectly  at  home  at 
Weimar,  although  with  all  the  geniality  and  friendliness 
which  strangers  found  when  on  a  visit  to  Goethe  there  was 
a  large  admixture  of  ministerial  etiquette  and  court  cere¬ 
mony.  Zelter,  the  minister’s  intimate  friend,  in  deference 
to  his  host’s  weakness,  appeared  of  an  evening  in  black 
“  smalls,”  silk  stocltings  with  huge  silver  buckles,  in  fact. 
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in  plena  Jicu.  A  great  deal  of  this  stiffness  was  purposely 
adopted  by  the  minister,  who  as  a  rule  kept  Berlin  people 
at  a  distance.  “  I  remark  generally,”  he  said  to  Ecker- 
mann,  “  such  an  audacious  set  of  men  live  in  Berlin  that 
one  cannot  get  on  well  with  delicacy,  but  must  have  one’s 
eyes  wide  open  and  be  a  little  rouah  now  and  then  only  to 
keep  one’s  head  above  water.”  The  boy  Felix  had  to  en¬ 
dure  a  kindly  intended  but  severe  ordeal  Goethe  was 
satisfied  of  his  general  cleverness,  but  postponed  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  musical  pretensions.  “  My  friend  Zelter,”  he 
said  to  Rellstab,  “  has  brought  me  his  little  pupil.  I  must- 
have  a  trial  of  his  musical  capabilities  and  natural  gifts  ; 
in  every  other  respect  he  is  rarely  gifted.  I  have  a  theory 
about  temperaments.  Every  one  has  four  within  himself, 
but  in  different  and  compound  proportions.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  this  boy,  I  should  credit  him  with  the  smallest 
possible  indifference  and  inertness  and  the  maximum  of  the 
opposite  quality  ”  —  a  rather  tortuous  way  of  announcing  a 
very  evident  fact,  that  Felix  was  predisposed  to  hard  work. 

An  evening  party  was  assembled  at  Goethe’s,  and  Zelter 
asked  to  give  his  pupil  a  subject  to  improvise  upon.  Tire 
old  man  sat  down  anil  played  a  simple  Lied:  “  Ich  triiumte 
'  einst  von  Iliinnchen,”  which  Felix  proceeded  to  fuse  into  a 
stormy  allegro,  and  overload  with  such  a  stream  of  har¬ 
monic  changes  that  the  melody  was  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  in  the  wealth  of  scientific  combinations.  The  de¬ 
lighted  tutor  rather  snubbed  than  praised  the  wonderful 
display  :  “  Why,  you  were  dreaming  of  some  elf  or  dragon, 
'ou  played  in  such  a  harum-scarum  way  1  ”  Goethe  fol- 
owed  suit :  “  I  shan’t  let  you  go  off  with  that ;  you  must 
play  more  before  we  can  accept  you  entirely.”  After  a 
turn  with  Sebastian  Bach’s  fugues,  a  minuet  was  called  for 
by  Goethe’s  special  desire.  “  Shall  I  play  you  the  finest 
in  the  world said  Felix,  and  played  the  minuet  from 
Don  Juan.”  When  this  was  over  Goethe  asked  for  the 
overture,  but  the  boy  flatly  refused.  “  It  can’t  be  played 
as  it  is  written,  and  one  ought  not  to  alter  a  note  of  it ;  ” 
so  he  substituted  the  “  Figaro,”  which  he  gave  in  tre¬ 
mendous  style,  bringing  into  relief  the  orchestral  effects, 
and  accentuating  passages  to  remind  his  hearers  of  pas¬ 
sages  and  instrumental  changes  that  admitted  of  such  treat¬ 
ment.  So  far  so  good,  but  Goethe  was  bent  on  conquering 
the  brilliant  scholar.  “  All  this  time  you^iave  only  played 
us  things  you  know  ;  we  should  like  to  see  what  you  can 
do  with  something  you  do  not  know ;  ”  and  the  Geheimrath 
fetched  a  quantity  of  manuscript  music,  and  selected  a 
I  piece  in  Mozart’s  own  handwriting.  This  was  played  off 
'  with  such  precision  that  one  would  have  supposed  Felix 
I  had  learnt  nothing  else  during  his  life-time.  “  Now,  take 
1  care,”  said  Goethe,  “  I  will  give  you  something  to  puzzle 
you;”  .and  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  over  with  musical 
I  hieroglyphics,  blurred  and  blotted  with  ink  spots,  was 
I  placed  on  the  piano.  “  How  am  I  to  read  that  ?  What 
writing  1  ”  said  Felix  laughing.  “  Guess  whose  it  is,”  said 
I  Goethe.  “  I  know,”  replied  Zelter,  as  he  looked  at  the 
!  manuscript  over  Feli.x’s  shoulder.  “  That ’s  Beethoven’s 
writing ;  I  can  tell  it  a  mile  off.  He  .always  writes  as  if  he 
'  used  a  mop-stick  and  then  rubbed  his  sleeves  over  the 
notes  before  they  were  dry.  I  have  several  of  his  manu- 
j  scripts  —  they  cannot  be  mistaken.”  Feli.x  meanwhile 
!  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  task  before  him,  and  quietly 
I  unravelled  the  meaning  of  the  composer  before  placing 
his  fingers  on  the  keys.  (loethe  was  impatient  of  delay. 

I  “  There ;  didn’t  I  say  you  woulil  come  to  grief  ‘f  Come, 
let  IIS  see  what  you  can  do.”  The  first  time  Felix  stum¬ 
bled,  naturally  enough,  for  the  mixed  sequence  was  hard 
I  to  divine  by  the  light,  or  rather  the  darkness,  of  the  blotted 
!  paper;  but  a  second  effort  re.sulted  in  a  faultless  perform¬ 
ance,  and  Goethe  masked  his  satisfaction  behind  the  few 
words  of  good-humored  chaff’:  “  Anyhow  you  bungled 
here,  and  were  n’t  sure  at  all.”  To  some  artists  he  ad- 
I  dressed  words  of  a  very  different  kind.  “  There  is  nothing 
very  out  of  the  way  in  our  days  in  youthful  musical  prodigies 
—  t  mean  in  respect  of  their  powers  of  execution  ;  but  this 
little  fellow’s  e.xtemporary  playing  and  playing  at  sight 
border  on  the  marvellous,  and  I  should  not  have  thought 
such  a  thing  possible  for  one  of  so  tender  an  age.” 
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“  And  you  heard  Alozart  play  at  Frankfort,  when  he  was 
seven  years  old  V  ”  replied  Zelter. 

“  I  did,”  answered  Goethe.  “  I  was  only  twelve  myself 
at  the  time.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  was  astounded 
at  his  wonderful  execution  ;  but  your  pupil’s  performance 
bears  the  same  relationship  to  Alozart’s  playing  of  that 
date  as  the  cultivated  talk  of  a  grown-up  man  to  the  lisp¬ 
ing  of  a  child.” 

lliis  was  high  praise,  OTt  Goethe  was  by  no  means  san¬ 
guine  in  his  expectations  that  the  brilliant  pcrform4iteould 
excel  as  a  composer.  Expectations,  he  said,  arc  so  often 
falsified  by  events  ;  Zelter  would,  as  far  as  teaching  can 
go,  be  a  guarantee  for  good  pioneership;  “  but,  after  all,  a 
teacher’s  influe^'e  is  a  problematical  affair.  The  great- 
ness  and  individuality  of  an  artist  must  depend  exclusively 
upon  himself.  To  what  teachers  are  Raphael,  Aiichael 
Angelo,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  great  masters  indebted  for  ^ 
their  immortal  creations  ?  ”  There  was  no  fear  of  Felix  | 
becoming  rusty  at  Weimar;  he  played  frequently  from  six  ] 
to  eight  hours  daily,  and  was  “  rash  enough  ”  (so  his  I 
mother  writes)  “  to  extemporize  before  the  Court,  and  in  | 
Hummel’s  presence.”  One  of  the  highest  ladies  of  the 
Court  drew  bis  likeness,  and  Zelter  feared  bis  pupil  would 
soon  become  the  enfant  gate  of  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting. 

“  The  women  here  are  spoiling  my  lad,”  whose  innocent 
flirtations  and  fondness  for  capping  verses  with  his  fair 
companions  used  to  divert  the  Geheimrath  himself,  who  1 
occasionally  acted  as  umpire,  and  decided  on  the  merits  I 
of  the  houts-rim€s.  You  have  no  idea,”  writes  Felix,  “of  | 
Goethe’s  kindness  and  friendliness,  nor  of  the  wealth  pos-  i 
sessed  by  this  Polar  star  of  poets  in  minerals,  busts,  en-  | 
gravings,  statuettes,  and  drawings.  I  don’t  see  anything  | 
imposing  in  his  figure ;  he  is  not  much  taller  than  my  | 
father.  But  bis  bearing,  bis  conversation,  bis  name  —  | 
these  are  imposing.  He  has  an  extraordinarily  resonant  ! 
voice,  and  can  shout  like  a  million  soldiers.  His  hair  is  ' 
not  yet  white,  his  gait  is  firm,”  etc.  Zelter  became  fearful  ! 
of  Weimar  proving  a  Capua,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre-  i 
vailed  on  by  Goethe  to  prolong  his  stay.  Goethe’s  victo¬ 
rious  eloquence  was  rewarded  by  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
embraces.  “  We  kissed  his  mouth  and  band ;  and  those 
who  could  not  get  so  near  stroked  him  and  kissed  his 
shoulders ;  had  he  not  been  in  his  own  house  I  believe  we 
should  all  have  accompanied  him  home,  as  the  Roman 
people  did  Cicero  after  the  first  Catiline  oration.  More¬ 
over,”  Felix  adds  naively,  “  Fraulein  Ulrike  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  as  he  is  devoted  to  her  ”  (she  is  very  pretty) 

“  the  whole  plan  succeded  in  bringing  about  the  happy 
result.”  He  makes  Goethe  write  some  verses  for  Fanny 
to  set  to  music,  and  criticises  the  distinguished  people 
who  appear  at  Goethe’s  dinner-table  or  minister  to  his 
enjoyment  and  msthetic  tastes.  All  Weimar,  headed  by 
Goethe,  raved  on  the  subject  of  the  piano-forte  playing  of  a 
Polish  lady  called  Czymanowska,  but  Felix  declared  they 
confounded  her  pretty  face  with  her  anything  but  pretty 
playing.  He  has  a  hit  at  Riemer,  the  learned  polyglot  and 
philologist.  “  He  thrives  on  lexicon  writing.  He  is  thick, 
fat,  and  glistens  like  a  bishop  or  a  full  moon.”  The  pro¬ 
jected  absence  for  a  fortnight  is  protracted  to  a  month,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  party  to  Berlin,  Zelter  and  Doris  are 
full  of  the  sensation  created  by  Felix  at  Weimar. 

In  February,  1822,  we  find  Goethe  writing  to  Zelter; 

“  Say  a  kind  word  for  me  to  Felix  and  his  parents.  Since 
your  departure  my  piano  is  struck  dumb ;  a  single  attempt 
to  awaken  it  again  was  little  more  than  a  failure.”  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  Mendelssohn’s  parents  accompanied 
their  boy  on  bis  second  visit  to  Goethe,  and  were  received 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Aladame  Alendelssobn  de¬ 
scribes  in  a  letter  her  gratitude  for  the  continued  interest 
shown  by  Goethe  in  the  progress  of  the  gifted  lad  :  — 

“  He  talked  by  the  hour  with  iny  husband  about  Felix,  and 
gave  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  prolong  his  visit ;  his  eyes 
rested  on  Felix  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  his  usual  earnest¬ 
ness  gave  place  to  a  look  of  beaming  cheerfulness  whenever  he 
extemporized  in  a  style  that  pleased  him.  He  does  not  like 
commonplace  music,  so  his  piano,  since  Felix  left,  had  remained 
untouched.  He  ojiened  it  for  him,  saying :  ‘  Come,  and  wake 


up  for  me  all  the  winged  sjiirits  which  have  long  slumbered 
here.’  And  on  another  occasion  :  ‘  You  are  my  David ;  should 
I  become  sick  and  miserable,  lianish  the  evil  dreams  with  your 
playing.  I  will  never,  like  Saul,  thrust  a  spear  after  you.’  Ig 
not  that  very  touching  in  an  old  man  of  seventy-three  years  of 
age?  Felix,  who,{as  anile,  is  rather  indifferent  to  praise,  ig 
rightly  proud  of  Goethe’s  kindly  leaning  for  him,  and  such  a 
feeling  can  only  elevate  and  ennoble  him.  He  was  very  kind 
and  condescending  to  Fanny  ;  she  had  to  play  a  great  deal  of 
Bach’s  music  to  him,  and  his  Lieder  set  to  her  music  pleased 
him  exceedingly.” 

On  the  11th  of  Alarch,  1823,  Zelter  reports  further 
progress :  — 

“  Aly  Feli.x  has  entered  his  fifteenth  year.  He  grows  under 
my  very  eyes.  His  extraordinary  piano-forte  playing  I  regard 
as  a  mutter  of  secondary  importance.  He  can  become  a  muster 
on  tlie  violin  as  well,  'riie  second  act  of  his  fourth  opera  is  fin- 
ished.  All  his  music  is  gaining  in  solidity,”  etc. 

There  are  other  letters  of  Zelter,  all  written  in  the  same 
strain  of  astonishment  at  the  early  development  of  powers 
which  culminated  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  music  to  the  “  Alidsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 

It  seems  strange  that  after  such  abundant  proofs  of  early 
genius  the  lad  should  have  been  taken  to  Paris,  with  a 
view  of  having  Cherubini’s  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
music  being  cho.sen  as  his  profession.  The  old  Italian  was 
a  proverb  for  cutting  sarcasm,  and  none  were  safe  from  his 
merciless  snubbings.  Halevy,  Auber,  and  Berlioz  had  one 
and  all  experience  of  a  temper  which,  if  assumed,  was  in 
any  case  a  trying  ordeal  for  the  many  musical  aspirants  to 
fame  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  were  generally 
sent  away  with  a  flea  in  their  ears,  'fhat  Cherubini  should 
have  thawed  into  graciousness  on  the  first  hearing  of 
Alendelssohn’s  B  Alinor  quartette  is  certainly  one  of  Alen- 
delssohn’s  least  known  but  most  legitimate  triumphs. 
Cherubini,  when  the  performance  finished,  addressed  a 
party  of  delighted  connoisseurs  thus :  “  Ce  gar9on  est  riche; 
il  fera  bien  ;  il  fait  meme  dcjli  bien,  mais  il  ddpense  trop 
de  son  argent,  il  met  trop  d'etofl'e  dans  son  habit.”  As  a 
remedy  against  this  over-tailoring  the  old  man  added: 
“  Je  lui  parlerai,  alors  il  fera  bien.”  Not  only  could  Felix 
well  afford  to  dispense  with  any  admonitions  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  but  superannuated  maestro,  but  he  took  accurate  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  unequal  powers  shown  in  the  “  Aledea  ”  and  the 
“  Deux  Journees  ”  as  compared  with  the  feebler  works  of 
Cherubini’s  last  year :  “  He  is  like  a  burnt-out  volcano, 
which  sputters  occasionally,  but  is  covered  all  over  with 
ashes  and  stones.”  And  Zelter,  far  from  reproving  his 
pupil’s  ironical  parody  of  Cherubini’s  style  in  a  kyrie 
written  by  Felix  when  he  was  at  Paris,  remarked  :  “  The 
brave  lad  has  written  the  piece  ironically,  in  a  spirit  which, 
although  not  correct,  is  still  the  very  one  Cherubini  has 
been  alwavs  looking  for,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  never 
found.”  Felix  was  vexed  at  the  utter  dearth  of  musical 
earnestness  in  Paris.  Kalkbrenner  and  Herz  dissatisfied 
him  as  piano-forte  players ;  and  be  wrote  of  Auber’s  opera 
“  Ldocadie,”  “  Such  a  miserable  production  I  should 
scarcely  have  thought  possible.  You  wrote  to  me,  Fanny, 
that  I  should  set  up  as  a  proselytizer,  and  teach  Onslow 
and  Reicha  to  love  Beethoven  and  Sebastian  Bach.  But 
just  reflect,  dear ;  people  here  don’t  know  a  note  of 
‘  Fidelio,’  and  regard  Sebastian  Bach  as  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  peruque  stuffed  with  learning,”  etc. 

Felix,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  three  months  in  Paris,  visited 
Goethe  for  the  third  time  at  Weimar ;  but  his  old  friend 
failed  to  detain  him  for  any  length  of  time,  and  bemoaned 
in  a  letter  to  Zelter  the  hurried  nature  of  Felix’s  visit. 
Goethe,  however,  was  pleased  to  be  remembered  by  his 
grateful  protege,  who  dedicated  his  “  Quartette  in  B  Alinor  ” 
to  his  patron,  and  received  the  following  letter  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  :  — 

“  You  have  given  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Felix,  by  your 
weighty  consignment ;  although  previously  announced,  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  music,  the  title-page,  the  magnificent  binding,  all  vie 
with  each  other  in  giving  splendor  and  finish  to  your  gift.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  ns  a  well-shnjied  l)ody,  with  the  lovely,  stirring  soul  of 
which  you  make  me  acquainted. 
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“  Keceive  my  best  thanks,  anil  let  me  hope  you  will  soon  give 
me  another  op|>ortunity  of  admiring  your  extraordinary  powers 
of  action.  Kememlier  me  to  your  excellent  parents,  your  equally 
gifted  sister,  and  excellent  tutor.  May  my  memory  be  forever 
vivid  in  such  a  circle.  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Goethk.” 

Another  present  was  sent  to  Goethe,  anil  one  more  in 
the  poet’s  own  way  than  an  elaborate  instrumental  quar¬ 
tette.  This  was  a  metrical  translation  by  Feli.\  of  the 
“  Andria  ”  of  Terence,  recognized  by  Goethe  as  “  a  noble 
example  of  earnest  aesthetic  studies,  which  will  be  an  espe¬ 
cial  delight  to  the  connoisseurs  of  Weimar  in  the  long  win¬ 
ter  evenings  that  will  soon  be  upon  us.”  The  memorable 
event  in  Alendelssohn’s  career,  of  his  first  introduction  of 
Bach’s  “  Passion  ”  music,  was  not  forgotten  by  Goethe. 
“I  fancy  I  hear  the  sea  roaring  from  afar.  You  have  my 
wish  for  all  success  in  a  perfect  performance  of  what  is 
almost  unpresentable.  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  what 
YOU  have  lived  to  see  in  Felix.  Amongst  my  many  pupils 
1  have  had  but  few  who  have  turned  out  so  well.” 

In  1830  Felix,  before  starting  on  his  travels  to  Italy,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  now  familiar  friend  to  beg  a  blessing,  and 
give  and  receive  instruction.  The  conversations  anil  daily 
interviews  with  Goethe  were  amongst  the  most  valued  of 
Mendelssohn's  memories.  Socially  as  well  as  musically 
Felix  was  worth  his  salt.  “  He  is  so  clear  on  all  subjects,” 
Goethe  remarked  to  Ottilia,  “  th.at  I  can’t  help  learning  a 
great  deal  from  him.” 

Ilengstenberg,  Spontini,  Hegel’s  ^Esthetics,  and  Scott’s 
Novels  were  discussed,  not  to  mention  personal  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Schiller  and  the  memorable  years  of  the  golden 
age  of  Weimar.  “  These  were  conversations,”  said  Felix, 
“one  can  never  forget  as  long  as  one  lives.”  His  payment 
for  this  feast  of  soul  was  a  daily  performance  of  music 
carefully  selected  and  arranged  from  masters  of  the  Bach 
epoch  down  to  the  time  of  Alendelssohn  himself.  Whilst 
he  played  “  Goethe  sat  in  a  dark  corner,  like  Jupiter  To- 
nans,  his  old  eyes  flashing  on  me.”  The  visit  lasted  a 
whole  fortnight,  and  it  was  with  a  sorrowful  heart  that  the 
old  man  took  leave  of  his  favorite,  giving  him  as  a  parting 
present  a  manuscript  sheet  of  “  Faust,”  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  To  my  dear  young  friend,  F.  M.  B.,  the  mighty  but 
delicate  master  of  the  piano,  in  memory  of  happy  May 
days,  1830.  —  J.  W.  O.  Goethe.”  In  a  letter  to  Zelter, 
Goethe  relates  his  impressions  of  this  memorable  visit :  — 

“  The  excellent  Felix  hast  just  started.  lie  has  the  brightest 
of  skies  and  most  lovely  sunshine.  Ottilia,  Ulrike,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  acconqmny  him  to  Jena.  We  have  had  a  delightful  fort¬ 
night  together.  At  .Jena  as  well  as  here  he  will  charm  his 
friends  and  sympathizers,  and  he  has  left  Indiind  a  memory 
which  will  be  a  continued  source  of  joy  and  triumph.  His  pres¬ 
ence  was  especially  beneficial  to  myself,  for  I  found  that  my  re¬ 
lation  to  mu>ic  is  always  the  same  ;  I  hear  it  with  pleasure,  I 
sympathize  with  it  and  reflect  upon  it  afterwards.  I  prefer  it  in 
historical  order,  for  who  can  understand  any  artistic  revelation, 
if  he  be  not  penetrated  with  a  .sense  of  the  regular  march  and 
order  of  musical  events  1  The  main  point  was  that  Felix  most 
laudably  recognizes  and  understands  this  process  of  illustrating 
music  in  chronological  order,  and  fortunately  his  excellent  mem¬ 
ory  enables  him  to  play  ])icces  of  all  kinds  just  as  ho  chooses. 
Beginning  with  the  Bach  epoch  he  has  brought  to  life  for  me 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Gluck,  given  me  ideas  of  the  new  technical¬ 
ities  in  modern  music,  and  lastly  made  me  feel  and  reflect  upon 
his  own  productions.  In  consequence  of  all  this  I  gave  him  my 
blessing  when  he  left  me.” 

In  the  midst  of  his  numerous  engagements  Felix  found 
time  to  correspond  with  the  Geheimrath,  who  sent  him 
through  Ottilia  a  pressing  request  to  write.  “  My  father 
bids  me  say  that  your  visit  not  only’gave  him'great  pleasure, 
but  has  been  of  lasting  benefit,  as  you  have  cleared  up 
many  points  for  him.” 

From  Munich  we  have  an  excellent  fetter  from  Mendels- 
»hn  to  Goethe,  in  which,  after  criticising  some  painted 
illustrations  of  the  poet’s  works  by  Bavarian  artists,  he 
contrasts  the  difference  of  the  musical  audiences  at  Berlin 
and  Munich :  — 

"  In  Berlin,  when  a  piece  of  music  is  over,  the  whole  company 
remains  seated  in  solemn  silence ;  each  listener  is  searching  fur 


some  criticism  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  applause  or s^nthiisiasm  of  any 
kind,  and  the  performer  is  in  the  most  painful  state  of  embar¬ 
rassment  to  know  the  effect  of  his  playing  on  the  mind  of  his 
hearers,  or  indeed  if  any  effect  at  all  has  been  made.  He  often 
discovers  afterwards  that  those  who  seemed  cold  and  inilift'erent 
have  really  been  deeply  and  jiowerfully  moved.  At  Mimich,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  amusing  to  play  in  society,  for  every  mo¬ 
ment  people  give  imnvy|^ate  utterance  to  their  feelings  directly 
they  arc  touched,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to  find,  after 
leaving  the  seat  at  the  ))iano,  that  one  has  moved  from  the 
'  pi acqA^ occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  from  a 
wish  o^et  near  the  jiiano,  and  watch  the  fingering,  or  for  com¬ 
municating  w^h  some  personal  friend  amongst  the  audience. 
After  all  is  o\%,  one  is  loaded  with  complinietits  and  professions 
of  friendship,  but  I  am  ajVaiil  that  after  a  day  or  two  all  these 
j  vivid  impressions  fade  into  nothingness.”  ^ 

j  Readers  of  Mendelssohn’s  letters  will  remember*the  ad¬ 
mirable  description  of  the  music  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the 
I  election  of  the  new  Pope,  and  a  variety  of  subjects,  touched 
with  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  one  whose  whole  life, 

I  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was  passed  in  the  eompanion- 
[  ship  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  men  of  his  time. 
So  satisfied  were  both  Goethe  and  Zelter  of  the  importance 
of  Mendelsso’nn’s  travels,  that  the  former  was  exceedingly 
indignant  with  the  musician’s  father  for  forbidding  Feli.x  to 
travel  in  Sicily,  after  leaving  Rome  :  *•  Italy'  without  Sicily 
leaves  no  perfect  impression  on  the  soul.  Der  Herr  Papa 
is  very  wrong  in  not  sending  Felix  to  Sicily.” 

It  was  in  Italy  that  Alendelssohn  finished  the  glorious 
music  to  Goethe’s  “  Walpurgisnacht,”  and  played  it  over 
to  Mozart’s  son,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Milan. 
Goethe  was  so  delighted  to  hear  that  the  pupil  had  under¬ 
taken  a  task  which  Zelter  had  abandoned  in  despair,  that 
he  sketched  out  for  the  composer  a  plan  of  his  meaning, 
conveyed  in  langmage  so  mystical,  that  whether  it  threw 
any  light  on  the  musician’s  more  simple  interpretation  may 
well  be  doubted.  In  Switzerland  Mendels.«ohn  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Goethe  on  the  inundations,  destruction  of 
bridges,  etc.,  which  were  matters  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  Bernese  Obcrland.  Goethe  was  as  fond  of  watching 
the  weather  as  Murphy  himself,  and  based  his  prophecies 
of  changes  on  much  sounder  data. 

It  was  in  Parisjthat  Alendelssohn  heard  of  Goethe’s  death. 
“  The  news  of  the  loss  of  Goethe  makes  the  poor  again  I  ” 
was  the  remark  made  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  parents,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  owed  to  both  the  poet  and 
the  poet’s  friend,  Zelter,  much  of  that  earnestness,  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  refinement  which  his  two  friends  combined  so 
assiduously  to  watch  and  cultivate.  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn 
has  done  well  to  publish  the  history  of  his  father’s  child¬ 
hood,  which  to  inquirers  on  the  subject  entailed  the  some¬ 
what  dreary  task  of  selecting  from  the  three  bulky'  volumes 
of  Zeller’s  correspondence  with  Goethe  the  particular  let¬ 
ters  affecting  the  early  life  of  the  illustrious  musician. 
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CHAPTER  V.  THROWING  A  ELY. 

Harry  Tkelyon  had  a  cousin  named  .Juliott  Pen- 
aluna,  who  lived  at  Penzance  with  her  father,  an  iras¬ 
cible  old  clergyman,  who,  while  yet  a  poor  curate,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  marry  Mrs.  Trelyon’s  sister.  Miss 
Juliott  was  a  handsome,  healthy,  English-looking  girl, 
with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  frank  enough  in  her 
ways,  fairly  well-read,  fond  of  riding  and  driving,  and 
very  specially  fond  of  her  cousin.  There  had  never  been 
any  concealment  about  that.  Master  Harry,  too,  liked  his 
cousin  in  a  way,  as  he  showed  by  his  rudeness  to  her ;  but 
he  used  plainly'  to  tell  her  that  he  would  not  marry  her  ; 
whereupon  she  would  lie  angry  with  him  for  his  imperti¬ 
nence,  and  end  by'  begging  him  to  he  good  friends  again. 
At  last  she  went,  as  her  mother  had  done  before  her,  and 
encouraged  the  attentions  of  a  fair,  blue-eyed,  pensive 
young  curate,  who  was  full  of  beautiful  enthusiasms  and 
idealisms,  in  which  he  sought  to  interest  the  mind  of  this 
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exceedingly  practical  young  woman,  who  liked  clitt'-hunt-l ' 
ing,  and  had  tau^U  herself  to  swim  in  the  sea.  Just  be-i : 
fore  she  pledged  her  future  to  him,  she  wrote  to  Harry]  1 
Trelyon,  ]>lainlv  warning  him  of  what  was  going  to  happen.’ ' 
In  a  fashion  she  asked  for  his  advice.  It  was  a  timid 
letter  for  her  to  write,  and  she  even  showed  some  senti¬ 
ment  in  it.  The  reply,  written  in  a  coarse,  sprawling, 
schoolboy  hand,  was  as  follows :  — 

“  Trelyon  Hall,  Monday  Afternoon. 

“  Dear  .Tue,  —  All  right.  You  ’re  a  fool  to  marry  a 
parson.  What  would  you  like  for  a  wedding  present? 

“  Affectionately  yours,  Harry  Trelyon.” 

Posts  don’t  go  very  fast  in  Cornwall ;  hut  just  as  soon 
as  a  letter  from  Penzance  could  reach  him,  Master  Harry 
had  his  answer.  And  it  was  this  :  — 

“The  Hollies,  Penzance,  Wedna^day. 

“  Dear  Harry,  —  I  am  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from 
jrou  in  which  there  is  no  ill-spelling.  There  is  plentv  of 
ill-temper,  however,  as  usual.  You  may  send  your  wedding 
presents  to  those  who  care  for  them  :  I  don’t. 

“JCLIOTT  PeNALUNA.” 

Master  Harry  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  when  he 
received  that  letter ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  could  not  get 
his  cousin  to  write  him  a  line  for  months  thereafter. 
Now,  however,  she  had  come  to  visit  some  friends  at 
Wadebridge ;  and  she  agreed  to  drive  over  and  join  Mrs. 
Trelyon’s  little  dinner-party,  to  which  Mr.  Roscorla  had 
also  been  invited.  Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Harry  Trelyon  was  seated  on  the  stone  steps  outside  the 
Halt  door,  engaged  in  making  artificial  flies.  Miss  Penaluna 
drove  up  in  a  tiny  chariot  drawn  by  a  beautiful  little  pair 
of  ponies  ;  and  when  the  boy  had  jumped  down  and  gone 
to  the  ponies’  he.ads,  and  when  she  had  descended  from 
the  carriage.  Master  Harry  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to 
Lay  aside  his  silk,  rosin,  feathers,  and  what  not,  and  go 
forward  to  meet  her. 

“  How  are  you,  Jue  ?  ”  he  said,  offering  to  kiss  her,  as 
■was  his  custom  ;  “  and  where ’s  your  young  man  ?  ” 

She  drew  back,  offended ;  and  then  she  looked  at  him, 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  gave  him  her  cheek  to 
kiss.  He  was  only  a  boy,  after  all. 

“  Well,  Harry,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,”  she 
said,  with  a  good-natured  smile  ;  “  although  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  cause  before  I  go.  Are  you  as  rude 
as  ever?  Do  you  talk  as  much  slang  as  ever?” 

“  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  of  slang  1  ”  he  said.  “  Who  , 
calls  her  ponies  Brandy  and  Soda  ?  Were  n’t  you  wild, 
Jue,  when  Captain  Tulliver  came  up  and  said,  ^  Miss  Pen-  ! 
alunn,  how  are  your  dear  Almonds  and  Raisins?’” 

“  If  I  had  given  him  a  cut  with  my  whip,  I  should  have 
made  him  dance,”  said  Miss  Juliott,  frankly ;  “  then  he 
would  hav*?  forgotten  to  turn  out  his  toes.  Harry,  go  and 
see  if  that  boy  has  taken  in  my  things.” 

“  1  won’t.  There ’s  plenty  of  time  ;  and  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  I  say,  Jue,  what  made  you  go  and  get  engaged 
down  in  Penzance  ?  W'hy  did  n’t  you  cast  your  eye  in 
this  direction  ?  ” 

“  Well,  of  all  the  impertinent  things  that  I  ever  heard  1  ” 
said  Miss  Juliott,  very  much  inclined  to  box  his  ears. 

“  Do  you  think  I  ever  thought  of  marrying  you  f  ” 

“  Yes,  1  do,”  he  said  coolly  ;  “  and  you  would  throw 
over  that  parson  in  a  minute,  if  I  asked  you  —  you  know 
you  would,  Jue.  But  I ’m  not  good  enough  for  you.” 

“  Indeed,  you  are  not,”  she  said,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head.  ”  I  would  take  you  for  a  gamekeeper,  but  not  for 
a  husband.” 

‘‘  Much  need  you  ’ll  have  of  a  gamekeeper  when  you 
become  Mrs.  Tressider  1  ”  said  he,  with  a  rude  laugh.  . 
‘‘  But  I  didn’t  mean  myself,  .lue.  I  meant  that  if  you  ’ 
were  going  to  marry  a  parson,  you  might  have  come  here  j 
and  had  a  choice.  We  can  show  you  all  sorts  at  this  j 
house  —  fat  and  lean,  steeples  and  beer-barrels,  bandy¬ 
legged  and  knock-kneed,  whichever  you  like ;  you  ’ll  j 


always  lind  an  ample  assortment  on  the.se  elegant  premises. 
The  stock  is  rather  low,  ju«t  now, —  I  think  we’ve  only 
two  or  three  ;  but  you  ’re  supplied  already,  ain’t  you,  Jue  ? 
Well,  I  never  e.xpected  it  of  you.  You  were  a  good  sort 
of  chap  at  one  time  ;  but  I  suppose  you  can’t  climb  trees 
any  more  now.  There,  I  ’ll  let  you  go  into  the  house  ;  all 
the  servants  are  waiting  for  you.  If  you  sec  my  grand¬ 
mother,  tell  her  she  must  sit  next  me  at  dinner  ;  if  a 
parson  sits  next  me,  I  ’ll  kill  him.” 

Just  as  Miss  .Juliott  passed  into  the  Hall,  a  tall,  fair- 
haired,  gentle-fitced  woman,  dressed  wholly  in  white,  and 
I  stepping  very  softly  and  silently,  came  down  the  staircase, 
j  so  that,  in  the  twilight,  she  almost  ajipcared  to  be  some 
angel  descending  from  he.aven.  She  came  forward  to  her 
'  visitor  with  a  smile  on  the  jiale  and  wistful  face,  and  took 
her  hand  anti  kissed  her  on  the  forehead ;  after  which, 
and  a  few  words  of  imiuiry.  Miss  Penaluna  was  handed 
!  over  to  the  charge  of  a  maid.  The  tall,  fair  woman 
I  passed  noiselessly  on,  and  went  into  a  chamber  at  the 
‘  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  shut  the  door ;  and,  presently, 
the  low,  soft  tones  of  a  harmonium  were  he.ard,  appearing 
!  to  come  from  some  considerable  distance,  and  yet  filling 
I  the  house  with  a  melancholy  and  slumberous  music, 
i  Surely  it  could  not  be  this  gentle  music  which  brought 
I  to  Ma.ster  Harry’s  face  a  most  un-Christian  scowl?  What 
i  harm  could  there  be  in  a  solitary  widow  wrapping  herself 
I  uj>  in  her  imaginative  sorrow,  and  saturating  the  whole  of 
her  feeble,  impressionable,  and  withal  kindlv  nature  with 
a  half-religious,  half-poetic  sentiment?  iV^hat  although 
I  those  days  which  she  devoted  to  services  in  memory  of  her 
relatives  who  were  dead  —  and,  most  of  all,  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  whom  she  had  really  loved  —  resembleil,  in 
some  respects,  the  periods  in  which  an  opium-eater  re¬ 
solves  to  give  himself  up  to  the  strange  and  beautiful  sen- 
'  sations  beyond  which  he  can  imagine  no  form  of  happiness? 

I  Mrs.  Trelyon  was  nothing  of  a  ze.alot  or  devotee.  She 
I  held  no  particul.ar  doctrines  ;  she  did  not  even  countenance 
High  Church  usages,  except  in  so  far  as  music  and  paint¬ 
ing  and  dim  religious  lights  aided  her  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  species  of  exalted  intoxication.  She  did  not 
believe  herself  to  he  a  wicked  sinner,  and  she  could  not 
understand  the  earnest  convictions  and  pronounced  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Dissenters  around  her.  But  she  drank  of 
religious  sentiment  as  other  persons  drink  in  beautiful 
music  ;  and  all  the  aids  she  could  bring  to  bear  in  produc¬ 
ing  this  feeling  of  blind  ecstasy  she  had  collected  together 
in  the  priv.ate  chapel  attached  to  Trelyon  Hall.  At  this 
very  moment  she  was  seated  there  alone.  Tlie  last  rays 
of  the  sun  shone  through  narrow  windows  of  painted  glass, 
and  carried  beautiful  colors  with  them  into  the  dusk  of  the 
curiously-furnished  little  building.  She  herself  s,at  before 
a  large  tiarmonium,  and  there  was  a  stain  of  rose-color  and 
of  violet  on  the  white  silk  costume  that  she  wore.  It  was 
one  of  her  notions  that,  though  black  might  well  represent 
the  grief  iminedi.ately  following  the  funeral  of  one’s  friends, 
lire  white  was  the  more  appropriate  mourning  when  one 
ad  become  accustomed  to  their  toss,  and  had  turned  one’s 
eyes  to  the  shining  realms  which  thev  inhabit.  Mrs.  Trelvon 
never  went  out  of  mourning  for  tier  husb.and,  who  tiad 
been  dead  over  a  dozen  years ;  but  the  mourning  was  of 
pure  white,  so  that  she  wandered  through  the  large  and 
empty  rooms  of  Trelyon  Hall,  or  about  the  grounds  out¬ 
side,  like  a  ghost ;  and,  like  a  ghost,  she  was  ordinarily 
silent,  and  shy,  and  light-footed.  She  was  not  much  of  a 
companion  for  the  rude,  impetuous,  self-willed  boy  whose 
education  she  had  handed  over  to  grooms  and  gamekeepers, 
and  to  his  own  very  pronounced  instincts. 

The  frown  that  came  over  the  lad’s  handsome  face  as  he 
sat  on  the  door-step,  resuming  his  task  of  making  trout- 
flies,  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  clergyman,  who 
came  walking  forward  from  one  of  the  hidden  paths  in  the 
garden.  There  was  nothing  really  distressing  or  repulsive 
about  the  look  of  this  gentleman  ;  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  nothing  very  attractive.  He  was  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  and  middle  height  :  ne  wore  a  rough  brown  beard 
and  moustache ;  his  face  was  gray  and  full  of  lines ;  his 
foreheail  was  r.ather  narrow;  and  his  eyes  were  shrewd  and 
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watchful.  But  for  that  occasional  glance  of  the  eyes,  you 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  very  ordinary,  respectal)le, 
commonplace  person,  not  deserving  of  notice,  except  for 
the  length  of  his  coat.  M’hen  Master  Harry  saw  him 
approach,  however,  a  diabolical  notion  leapt  into  the 
young  gentleman’s  head,  lie  had  been  practising  the 
throwing  of  Hies  against  the  wind ;  and  on  the  lawn  were 
the  several  pieces  of  paper,  at  different  distances,  at  which 
he  hail  aimed,  while  the  slender  trout-rod,  with  a  bit  of 
line  and  a  fly  at  the  end  of  it  still  dangling,  was  close  by 
his  hand.  Instantaneously  he  put  the  rod  against  the  wall 
so  that  the  hook  was  floating  in  front  of  the  door  just 
about  the  height  of  a  man’s  head.  Would  the  Rev.  jlr. 
Barnes  look  at  the  door-steps,  rather  than  in  front  of  him, 
in  passing  into  the  house,  and  so  find  an  artificial  fly  fast¬ 
ened  in  his  nose  ?  Mr.  Barnes  was  no  such  fool. 

“  It  is  a  pleasant  afternoon,  Mr.  Trelyon,”  he  said,  in 
grave  and  measured  accents,  as  he  came  up. 

Harry  Trelyon  nodded,  as  he  smoothed  out  a  bit  of  red- 
silk  thread.  Then  Mr.  Barnes  went  forward,  carefully 
put  aside  the  dangling  fly,  and  went  info  the  house. 

“The  fish  won’t  rise  to-night,”  said  IMaster  Harry  to 
himself,  with  a  grin  on  his  face.  ‘‘  But  parsons  don’t  take 
the  fly  readily  ;  you ’ve  got  to  catch  them  with  bait ;  and 
the  bait  they  like  best  is  a  widow’s  mite.  And  now,  I 
suppose,  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner ;  and  don’t  T  wish 
I  was  going  down  to  Mrs.  Uo.sewarne’s  parlor  instead  !  ” 

But  another  had  secured  a  better  right  to  go  into  Mrs. 
Rose  war  ne’s  parlor. 

CHAPTER  VI.  THE  -  AMONG  THE  TAILORS. 

This  other  gentleman  was  also  dressing  for  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon’s  dinner-party,  and  he  was  in  a  pleased  frame  of  mind. 
Never  be^ire,  indeed,  had  Mr.  Roscorla  been  so  distinctly 
and  consciouslv  happy.  That  forenoon,  when  his  anxiety 
had  beconii-  almost  distressing,  —  partly  because  he  hon¬ 
estly  liked  Wenna  Rosewarne  and  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  partly  because  he  feared  the  mortification  of  a  refusal, 
—  her  letter  had  come;  and,  as  he  read  the  trembling, 
ingenuous,  and  not-very-well-composcd  lines  and  sentences, 
a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  over  him,  and  he 
thanked  her  a  thousand  times,  in  his  heart,  for  having 
given  him  this  relief.  And  he  was  the  more  pleased  that 
it  was  so  easy  to  deal  with  a  written  consent.  He  was 
under  no  embarrassment  as  to  how  he  .should  express  his 
gratitude,  or  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  kiss  her.  He 
could  manage  correspondence  better  than  a  personal  inter¬ 
view.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  very  kind  and  even 
aflectionate  letter,  telling  her  that  he  would  not  intrude 
himself  too  soon  upon  her,  especially  as  he  had  to  go  up  to 
Trelyon  Hall  that  evening  ;  and  s.aying,  too,  that,  in  any 
case,  he  could  never  expect  to  tell  her  how  thankful  he 
was  to  her.  That  she  would  find  out  from  his  conduct  to 
her  during  their  married  life. 

But.  to  his  great  surprise,  Mr.  Roscorla  found  that  the 
writing  and  sending  off  of  that  letter  did  not  allay  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  nervous  excitement  that  had  laid  hold  of  him. 
He  could  not  rest.  He  called  in  his  housekeeper,  and 
rather  astonished  that  elderly  person  by  saying  he  was 
much  pleased  with  her  services,  and  thereupon  he  presented 
her  with  a  sovereign  to  buy  a  gown.  Then  he  went  into 
the  garden,  and  meant  to  occupy  himself  with  his  flowers; 
but  he  found  himself  staring  at  them  without  seeing  them. 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  parlor  and  took  a  glass  of  sherry 
to  steady  his  nerves  —  but  in  vain.  Then  he  thought  he 
would  go  down  to  the  inn,  and  ask  to  see  Wenna ;  but 
again  he  changed  his  mind,  for  how  was  he  to  meet  the 
rest  of  the  family  without  being  prepared  for  the  inter¬ 
view  ?  Probably  he  never  knew  how  he  passed  these  two 
or  three  hours  :  but  at  length  the  time  came  for  him  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

And,  as  he  did  so,  the  problem  that  occupied  his  mind 
was  to  discover  the  probable  reasons  that  had  induced 
Wenna  Rosewarne  to  promise  to  be  his  wife.  Had  her 
parents  advised  her  to  marry  a  man  who  could  at  least 
render  her  future  safe  ?  Or  had  she  taken  pity  on  his 


loneliness,  and  been  moved  by  some  hope  of  reforming  hi< 
ways  and  habits  of  thinking?  Or  had  she  been  won  over 
bv  his  pictures  of  her  increased  influence  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  her?  He  could  not  tell.  Perhaps,  he  said  to 
himself, she  said  yes  because  she  had  not  the  courage  to  say 
no.  Perhaps  she  had  been  convinced  by  his  argumcnis 
that  the  wild  passion  of  love,  for  which  youth  is  supposed 
to  long,  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  was  there  not  constantly 
before  her  eyes  an  example  of  the  jealouiy,  and  qtiarrclling. 
and  misery  that  may  follow  that  fatal  delirium  ?  Or,  it 
might  be  —  and  here  Mr.  Roscorla  more  nearly  approached 
the  truth  —  that  this  shy,  sensitive,  self-distrustful  girl  had 
been  so  surjirised  to  find  herself  of  any  importance  to  any 
one,  and  so  grateful  to  him  for  his  praise  of  her,  and  f -r 
this  highest  mark  of  appreciation  that  a  man  can  bestow, 
that  hc'r  sudden  gratitude  softened  her  heart,  and  disposed 
her  to  yield  to  his  prayer.  And  who  could  tell  but  that 
this  present  feeling  might  lead  to  a  still  warmer  feeling, 
under  the  generous  influence  of  a  constant  kindness  and 
appreciation  ?  It  was  with  something  of  wonder  and  al¬ 
most  of  dismay,  and  with  a  wholly  new  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  that  Jlr.  Roscorla  found  himself  regard¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  his  winning  a  young  girl’s  first  love. 

Never  before  in  his  life  —  not  even  in  his  younger  days, 
when  he  had  got  a  stray  hint  that  he  would  probably  meet 
a  duchess  and  her  three  daughters  at  a  particular  party  — 
had  he  dressed  with  so  much  care.  He  was.  on  the  whole, 
well  pleased  with  himself.  He  had  to  admit  that  his  gray 
hair  was  changing  to  white  ;  but  many  people  consider!  d 
white  hair,  with  a  hale  comple.xion,  rather  an  ornament 
than  otherwise.  For  the  rest,  he  resolved  that  he  wou'd 
never  dress  again  to  go  to  any  partv  to  which  Miss  Wenna 
Rosewarne  was  not  also  invited,  lie  would  not  decorate 
himself  for  mere  strangers  and  acquaintances. 

He  put  on  a  light  top-coat  and  went  out  into  the  qui'  t 
summer  evening.  There  was  a  scent  of  roses  in  the  air,  and 
the  great  Atlantic  was  beautiful  and  still ;  it  was  a  time  for 
lovers  to  be  walking  through  twilight  woods,  or  in  hon»-y- 
suckle  lanes,  rather  than  for  a  number  of  people,  indifli  r- 
ent  to  each  other,  to  sit  down  to  the  vulgar  pleasures  of 
the  table.  He  wished  that  Wenna  Rosewarne  had  been 
of  that  party. 

There  were  two  or  three  children  at  ftis  gate,  —  bright¬ 
cheeked,  clean,  and  well-clad,  as  all  the  Eglosilyan  chil¬ 
dren  are,  —  and  when  they  saw  him  come  out,  they  ran 
away.  He  was  ashamed  of  this  ;  for,  if  Wenna  had  seen 
it,  she  -would  have  been  grieved.  He  called  on  them  to 
come  back ;  they  stood  in  the  road,  not  sure  of  him.  At 
length  a  little  woman  of  six  came  timidly  along  to  him, 
and  looked  at  him  with  her  big,  wondering  blue  eyi‘S. 
He  patted  her  head,  and  asked  her  name,  and  then  he  juit 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  The  others,  finding  that  their  am¬ 
bassador  had  not  been  beheaded  on  the  spot,  came  up  also, 
and  formed  a  little  circle,  a  cautious  yard  or  two  off. 

“  Look  here,”  he  said  to  the  eldest ;  “  here  is  a  shilling, 
and  you  go  and  buy  sweetmeats,  and  divide  them'equa’ly 
among  you.  Or,  wait  a  bit  —  come  along  with  me,  the 
whole  of  you,  and  we  ’ll  see  whether  Mrs.  Deane  has  got 
any  cake  for  you.” 

He  drove  the  fiock  of  them  into  that  lady’s  kitchen, 
much  to  her  consternation,  and  there  he  left  them.  T'Ut 
he  had  not  got  half-w.ay  through  the  little  garden  again, 
when  he  turned  back,  and  went  to  the  door,  and  called  in 
to  the  children,  — 

“Mind,  you  can  swing  on  the  gate  whenever  you  like, 
so  long  as  you  take  care  and  don’t  hurt  yourselves.” 

And  so  he  hurried  away  again  ;  and  he  hoped  that  some 
day,  when  he  and  Wenna  Rosewarne  were  passing,  she 
would  see  the  children  swinging  on  his  gate,  and  she  would 
be  pleased  that  they  did  not  run  away. 

Your  Polly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares  — 

he  tried  to  hum  the  air,  as  he  had  often  heard  Wenna 
hum  it,  as  he  walked  rapidly  down  the  hill,  and  along  a 
bit  of  the  valley,  and  then  up  one  of  the  great  gorges 
lying  behind  Eglosilyan.  He  had  avoided  the  road  that 
went  by  the  inn  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  sec  any  of  the  Rose- 
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warnes  just  then.  Sloreover,  his  rapid  walking  was  not  to 
save  time,  for  he  had  plenty  of  that ;  but  to  give  himself 
the  proud  assurance  tliat  he  was  still  in  excellent  wind. 
Miss  Wenna  must  not  imagine  that  she  was  marrying  an 
old  man.  Give  him  but  as  good  a  horse  as  Harry  Trelyon’s 
famous  Dick,  and  he  would  ride  that  dare-devil  young 
gentleman  for  a  wager  to  Launceston  and  back.  Why,  he 
had  only  arrived  at  that  period  when  a  sound  constitution 
reaches  its  maturity.  Old,  or  even  elderly  ?  He  switched 
at  weeds  with  his  cane,  and  was  conscious  that  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

At  tint  same  time,  he  did  not  like  the  notion  of  younger 
men  than  himself  lounging  about  ^Irs.  Rosewarne’s  par¬ 
lor  ;  and  he  thought  he  might  just  as  well  give  Harry 
Trelyon  a  hint  that  Wenna  Rosewarne  was  engaged.  An 
excellent  opportunity  was  offered  him  at  this  moment ;  for 
as  went  up  through  the  grounds  to  the  front  of  the 
Hall,  he  found  Master  Harry  industriously  throwing  a  fly 
at  certain  bits  of  paper  on  the  lawn.  He  had  resumed 
this  occupation,  after  having  gone  inside  and  dressed,  as 
a  handy  method  of  passing  the  time  until  his  cousin  Juliott 
should  appear. 

“How  do  you  do,  Trelyon?”  said  Mr.  Roscorla,  in  a 
friendly  way  ;  and  Harr}'  nodded.  “  I  wish  1  could  throw 
a  fly  like  you.  By  the  bye,  I  have  a  little  bit  of  news  for 
you  —  for  yourself  alone,  mind.” 

“  All  right  ;  fire  away,”  said  Master  Harry,  still  making 
the  fine  line  of  the  trout-rod  whistle  through  the  air. 

“Well,  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter,  you  know.  I 
don't  want  it  talked  about ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  going  to 
marry  Miss  Rosewarne.” 

There  was  no  more  aiming  at  those  bits  of  paper.  The 
tall  and  handsome  lad  turned  and  stared  at  his  companion 
as  if  the  latter  had  been  a  maniac  ;  and  then  he  said,  — 

“Miss  Rosewarne  !  Wenna  Rosewarne  !” 

“  Yes,”  said  ^Ir.  Roscorla,  distinctly  conscious  that 
Harry  Trelyon  was  regarding  his  white  hair  and  general 
appearance. 

The  younger  man  said  nothing  more,  but  began  to 
whistle  in  an  absent  way  ;  and  then,  just  as  if  Mr.  Ros¬ 
corla  had  no  existence  whatever,  he  proceeded  to  reel  in 
the  line  of  his  rod,  he  fastened  the  fly  to  one  of  the  rings, 
and  then  walked  off'. 

“You’ll  find  my  mother  inside,”  he  said;  and  so  Mr. 
Roscorla  went  into  the  Hall,  and  was  soon  in  Mrs.  Trel¬ 
yon’s  drawing-room,  among  her  si.x  or  eight  guests. 

Harry  Trelyon  did  not  appear  until  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced  ;  anti  then  he  was  just  in  time  to  take  his  grand¬ 
mother  in.  He  took  care,  also,  to  have  his  eousin  Juliott 
on  his  other  side;  and,  to  both  of  these  ladies,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  something  had  occurred  to  put  Master 
Harry  into  one  of  his  most  insolent  and  rebellious  moods. 

“  Harry  ?  ”  said  his  mother,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  as  an  intimation  that  he  should  say  grace. 

There  was  no  response,  desj)ite  iliss  Juliott’s  appealing 
look  ;  and  so  Mrs.  Trelyon  hail  to  turn  for  assistance  to 
one  of  the  clergymen  near  her,  who  went  through  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form. 

“  Is  n’t  it  shocking  ?  ”  said  Miss  Penaluna,  across  the 
table,  to  Harry’s  grandmother,  who  was  not  nearly  so 
severe  on  him,  for  such  conduct,  as  she  ought  to  have 
been. 

“  Grace  before  meat  takes  too  much  for  granted,”  said 
the  young  man,  with  a  cool  impudence.  “  How  can  you 
tell  whether  you  are  thankful  until  you  see  what  sort  of 
dinner  it  is  ?  And  what ’s  the  use  of  feeding  a  dog,  and 
harking  yourself?  Ain’t  there  three  parsons  down 
there  'I  ” 

Miss  Juliott,  being  engaged  to  a  clergyman,  very  natu¬ 
rally  resented  this  language  ;  and  the  two  cousins  had 
rather  a  stormy  fight,  at  the  end  of  which  Master  Harry 
turned  to  his  grandmother  and  declared  that  she  was  the 
only  woman  of  common  sense  he  had  ever  known. 

“  Well,  it  runs  in  the  blood,  Harry,”  siiid  the  old  lady, 
“  that  dislike  to  clergymen  ;  and  1  never  could  find  out 
any  reason  for  it,  except  when  your  grandfather  hunted 
poor  Mr.  Pascoe  that  night.  Dear,  dear  1  what  a  jealous 
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man  your  grandfather  was,  to  be  sure ;  and  the  way  he 
used  to  pet  me  when  1  told  him  I  never  saw  the  man  I ’d 
look  at  after  seeing  him.  Dear,  dear  !  and  the  day  he 
sohl  those  two  manors  to  the  Company,  you  know,  he 
came  back  at  night  and  said  I  was  as  good  a  wife  as  any 
in  England  —  he  did,  indeed  —  and  the  bracelet  he  save 
to  me  then,  that  shall  go  to  your  wife  on  your  wedding- 
day,  Harry,  I  promise  you,  and  you  won’t  find  its  match 
about  this  part  of  the  country,  I  can  tell  you.  Rut  don’t 
you  go  and  sell  the  lordship  of  Trelyon.  Many  a  time 
your  grandfather  was  asked  to  sell  it,  and  he  did  well  by 
selling  the  other  two ;  but  Trelyon  he  would  never  sell, 
nor  your  father,  and  1  hope  you  won’t  either,  Harry.  Let 
them  work  the  quarries  for  you  —  that  is  fair  enough  — 
and  give  you  your  royalty  ;  but  don’t  part  with  Trelyon, 
Harry,  for  you  might  as  well  be  parting  with  your  own 
name.” 

“  Well,  I  can’t,  grandmother,  you  know;  but  I  am  fear¬ 
fully  in  want  of  a  big  lumj)  of  money,  all  the  same.” 

“Money?  what  do  you  want  with  a  lot  of  money? 
Y’ou  ’re  not  going  to  take  to  gambling  or  horse-racing,  are 
you  ?  ” 

“I  can’t  tell  you  what  I  want  it  for  —  not  at  present, 
any  way,”  said  the  lad,  looking  rather  gloomy;  and,  with 
that,  the  subject  dropped,  and  a  brief  silence  ensued  at 
that  end  of  the  table, 

Mr.  Tressider,  however,  the  mild  and  amiable  young 
curate  to  whom  Miss  Juliott  was  engaged,  having  been 
rather  left  out  in  the  cold,  struck  in  at  this  moment,  blush¬ 
ing  slightly. 

“  I  heard  you  say  sontething  about  the  lordships  of 
manors,”  he  observed,  addressing  himself  rather  to  Trel¬ 
yon’s  grandmother.  “Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  a 
powerful  thing  a  word  from  William  the  Conqueror  must 
have  been,  when  it  could  give  to  a  particular  person  and 
his  descendants  absolute  possession  of  a  piece  of  the 
globe  Y  ” 

Mrs.  Trelyon  stared  at  the  young  man.  Had  a  relative 
of  hers  gone  and  engaged  her.self  to  a  dangerous  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a  priest,  dared  to  trifle  with 
the  tenure  of  land?  Mr.  Tressider  was  as  innocent  of  any 
such  intention  as  the  babe  unborn  ;  but  he  was  confused 
by  her  look  of  astonishment;  he  blushed  more  violently 
than  before,  and  only  escaped  from  his  embarrassment  by 
the  good  services  of  Miss  Penaluna,  who  turned  the  whole 
matter  into  ridicule,  and  asked  what  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  was  about  when  he  let  a  piece  of  the  world  come 
into  the  hands  of  ILirry  Trelyon. 

“  And  how  deep  down  have  you  a  hold  on  it,  Harry  ?  ” 
she  said.  “  How  far  does  your  right  over  the  mineriils 
of  the  earth  extend  ?  From  the  surface  right  down  to  the 
centre  ?  ” 

Mr.  Tressider  was  smiling  vaguely  when  Master  Harry’s 
eye  fell  upon  him.  What  harm  had  the  young  clergyman, 
or  any  other  clergyman  present,  done  him,  that  he  should 
have  felt  a  sudden  dislike  to  that  ingenuous  smile  ? 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Trelyon,  with  a  careless  impertinence, 
and  loud  enough  for  two  or  three  to  hear.  “  William  the 
Conqueror  did  n’t  allow  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  extend  right  down  to  the  middle  of  the  earth.  There 
were  a  good  many  clergymen  about  him ;  and  they  re¬ 
served  that  district  for  their  own  purposes.” 

“  Harry,”  said  his  cousin  to  him,  in  a  low  voice ;  “  is  it 
your  wish  to  insult  me  ?  If  so,  I  will  leave  the  room.” 

“Insult  you,”  he  said  with  a  laugh.  “Why,  Jue,  you 
must  be  out  of  you  senses.  What  concern  have  you  in 
that  warmish  region  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  appreciate  jokes  on  such  subjects.  My  father 
is  a  clergyman,  my  husband  will  be  a  clergyman  ”  — 

“  The  greater  fool  you,”  he  observed,  frankly,  but  so 
that  no  one  could  hear. 

“  Harry,”  she  said ;  “  what  do  you  mean  by  your  dislike 
to  clergymen  Y  ” 

“  Is  that  a  conundrum  ?  ”  said  the  unregenerate  youth. 

For  a  moment.  Miss  Penaluna  seemed  really  vexed  and 
angry ;  but  she  happened  to  look  at  Master  Harry,  and, 
somehow,  her  displeasure  subsided  into  a  look  of  good- 
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natured  resignation.  There  was  the  least  little  shrug  of 
the  shoulders ;  and  then  she  turned  to  her  neighbor  on  the 
right,  and  began  to  talk  about  ponies. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant  dinner-party  for  those 
who  sat  near  this  young  gentleman,  who  was  more  out¬ 
rageously  rude  and  capricious  than  ever,  except  when  ad¬ 
dressing  his  grandmother,  to  whom  he  was  always  courte¬ 
ous,  and  even  roughly  aflectionate.  That  old  lady  eyed 
him  narrowly,  and  could  not  (juite  make  out  what  was  the 
matter.  Had  he  been  privately  engaged  in  some  betting 
transaction  that  he  should  want  this  money  ? 

When  the  ladies  left  the  room,  'I’relyou  asked  IMr.  Ros- 
corla  to  take  his  place  for  a  few  minutes,  and  send  round 
the  wines ;  and  then  he  went  out  and  called  his  mother 
aside  into  the  study. 

“  Mother,”  he  said,  “  Mr.  Roscorla  is  going  to  marry 
Wenna  Rosewarne.” 

The  tall,  fair,  pale  lady  did  not  seem  much  startled  by 
the  news.  She  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
atl'airs  of  the  village  ;  but  she  knew  at  least  that  the  Rose- 
warnes  kept  the  inn,  and  she  had,  every  Sunday  morning, 
seen  Mrs.  Rosewarne  and  her  two  daughters  come  into 
church. 

“That  is  the  elder  one,  is  it  not,  who  sings  in  the 
choir?  ” 

“It ’s  the  elder  one,”  said  Master  Harry,  who  knew  less 
about  the  choir. 

“  It  is  a  strange  choice  for  Mr.  Roscorla  to  make,”  she 
observed.  “  I  have  always  considered  him  very  fastidious, 
and  rather  j)roud  of  his  family.  But  some  men  take 
strange  fancies  in  choosing  a  wife.” 

“  les,  and  some  women  take  precious  strange  fancies  in 
choosing  a  husband,”  said  the  young  man,  rather  warmly. 
“  Why,  she ’s  worth  twenty  dozen  of  him.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  dickens  made  her  listen  to  the  old  fool  —  it  is  a 
monstrous  shame,  that ’s  what  I  call  it.  1  suppose  he ’s 
frightened  the  girl  into  it,  or  bought  over  her  father,  or 
made  himself  a  hypocrite,  and  got  some  parson  to  inter¬ 
cede,  and  scheme,  and  tell  lies  lor  him.” 

“Harry,”  said  his  mother;  “I  don’t  understand  why 
you  should  interest  yourself  in  the  matter.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  you  ?  Well,  it ’s  only  this  :  that  I  consider 
that  girl  to  be  the  best  sort  of  woman  I 've  met  yet  — 
that’s  all;  and,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do,  mother; 
I  mean  to  give  her  five  thousands  pounds,  so  that  she 
shan’t  come  to  that  fellow  in  a  dependent  way,  and  let 
him  give  himself  airs  over  her  because  he 's  been  born  a 
gentleman.” 

“  Five  thousand  pounds !  ”  Mrs.  Trelyon  repeated,  won¬ 
dering  whether  her  son  had  drank  too  much  wine  at  dinner. 

“  VVell,  but  look  here,  mother,”  he  said,  quite  prepared 
for  her  astonishment.  “  You  know  I ’ve  spent  very  little 

—  I’ve  never  spent  anything  like  what  I ’m  entitled  to; 
and  next  year  I  shall  be  of  age  :  and  all  I  want  now  is 
for  you  to  help  me  to  get  a  release,  you  know;  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  old  Colonel  Ransome  to  it, 
for  he  ’ll  see  it  is  not  any  bit  of  extravagance  on  my  part 

—  speculation,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  know  ”  — 

“My  dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  startled,  for  once, 

into  earnestness,  “you  will  make  people  believe  you  are 
mad.  To  give  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper,  a  perfect  stranger,  as  a  marriage  dowry  —  why, 
Harry,  what  do  you  think  peo[)le  would  say  of  such  a 
thing  ?  What  would  they  say  of  her  ?  ” 

He  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  did  not 
understand  her.  It  was  but  for  a  moment.  “  If  you  mean 
what  one  of  those  parsons  would  say  of  her,”  he  said, 
impetuously,  while  a  sudden  flash  of  anger  sprang  to  his 
face,  “  I  don’t  care ;  but  my  answer  to  it  would  be  to  kick 
him  round  the  grounds  and  out  at  the  gate.  Do  you  think 
I’d  care  a  brass  farthing  for  anything  these  cringin;^ 
sneaks  might  say  of  her,  or  of  me,  or  of  anybody  ?  And 
would  they  dare  to  say  it  if  you  asked  her  here,  and  made 
a  friend  of  her  ?  ” 

“  Make  a  friend  of  her  !  ”  repeated  Mrs.  Trelyon,  almost 
mechanically.  She  did  not  know  what  length  this  terrible 
son  of  hers  might  not  go. 


“  If  she  is  going  to  marry  a  friend  of  yours,  why  not  ?  ” 

“  Harry,  you  are  most  unreasonable ;  if  you  will  think 
it  over  for  a  moment,  you  will  see  how  this  is  impossibh*. 
If  Mr.  Roscorla  marries  this  girl,  that  is  his  own  affair ; 
he  will  have  society  enough  at  home,  without  wishing  to 
go  out  and  dine.  He  is  doing  it  with  his  eyes  open,  you 
may  be  sure :  he  has  far  more  knowledge  of  such  affairs 
than  you  can  have.  How  could  I  single  out  this  girl  from 
her  family  to  make  her  a  friend  V  I  should  have  to  ask 
her  parents  and  her  sister  to  come  here  also,  unless  you 
wish  her  to  come  on  sufferance,  and  throw  a  reflection  on 
them.” 

She  spoke  (juite  calmly,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  her. 
He  chafed  and  fidgeted,  and  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  fin¬ 
ished,  — 

“  You  could  do  it  very  well,  if  you  liked.  When  a 
woman  is  willing  she  can  always  smooth  matters  down, 
and  you  might  have  that  girl  as  a  companion  for  you,  and 
a  much  better  companion  than  a  lot  of  long-coated  sneaks 
of  parsons.” 

Mrs.  Trelyon  flushed  slightly,  and  said,  with  clear  em¬ 
phasis: 

“  I  presume  that  I  am  best  fitted  to  say  what  society  I 
shall  keep;  and  I  shall  have  no  acquaintance  thrust  upon 
me  whom  I  would  rather  not  recognize.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  lad,  with  the  proud  lips  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  of  some  sudden  decision.  “  And  you  won’t 
help  me  to  get  that  five  thousand  pounds  ?  ” 

“  1  will  not.  I  will  not  countenance  any  such  folly.” 

“  Then  I  shall  have  to  raise  the  money  myself.” 

He  rang  a  bell,  and  a  servant  appeared. 

“  Tell  Jakes  to  saddle  Dick  and  bring  him  rouml 
directly.” 

His  mother  let  him  have  his  own  way,  without  word  or 
question ;  for  she  was  deeply  offended,  and  her  feeble  and 
.sensitive  nature  had  risen  in  protest  against  his  tyrannx . 
He  went  off  to  put  on  a  pair  of  riding-boots  .and  a  top¬ 
coat;  and  by  and  by  he  came  down  into  the  hall  again, 
and  went  to  the  door.  The  night  was  dark,  but  clear; 
there  was  a  blaze  of  stars  overhead  ;  all  the  world  seemed 
to  be  quivering  with  those  white  throbs  of  fire.  The  horse 
and  groom  stood  at  the  door,  their  dusky  figures  being 
sc.arcely  blacter  than  the  trees  and  bushes  around.  Han  v 
Trelyon  buttoned  up  the  collar  of  his  Itght  top-coat,  toi  k 
his  switch  in  his  hand,  and  sprung  into  the  saddle.  At 
the  same  moment  the  white  figure  of  a  lady  suildenly  ai>- 
peared  at  the  door,  c<ame  down  a  step  or  two,  and  said,  — 

“  Harrv,  where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

“  To  nymouth  first,”  the  young  man  answered,  as  he 
rode  off ;  “  to  London  afterwards,  and  then  to  the  devil !  ” 
(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

The  veteran  .John  Poole,  who  died  quite  lately,  was  the 
last  of  the  genuine  hearty-laughter-moving  broad  ohl- 
fashioned  humorists.  The  early  portion  of  “  Pickwick  ” 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  latest  effective  specimen  of 
this  school,  which  is  founded  on  droll  situations,  not  on 
mere  speeches,  verbal  mistakes,  or  misapprehensions. 
The  description  of  a  traveller  in  some  ridiculous  position, 
a  Cockney  sportsman,  the  tumbling  into  a  pond,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  anything  that  would  excite  the  boisterous  enjoym<  nt 
of  a  crowd  in  the  streets  —  such  elements,  handled  with 
various  degrees  of  coarseness  or  of  refinement,  were  the 
then  stock-in-trade  of  the  popular  humorist.  The  o'd, 
colored  caricatures  —  the  series  representing  the  career  of 
Dr.  Syntax,  exhibiting  human  figures  in  sundry  ridiculous 
positions  —  are  almost  independent  of  the  explanations 
laced  underneath.  They  tell  their  own  story.  The  same 
road  principle  of  treatment  appears  in  all  the  old  faro  s, 
a  fair  specimen  of  which  was  the  rustic  damsel  making  the 
I  obtrusive  attorney  suitor  conceal  himself  in  the  flour-b^r. 
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rel,  to  he  presently  discovere<l  whitened  all  over.  On  the  | 
stage  this  homely  surprise  is  unceasingly  etiective  ;  and 
variations  of  the  same  humble  machinery  are  sure  to  tell 
with  the  multitude,  affording  a  useful  hint  for  the  writer 
who  would  be  popular.  He  must  use  broad  strokes  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  novelty.  All  the  magazine  stories  and  I 
most  of  the  comic  novels  had  to  deal  with  the  relation  of  i 
adventures  of  this  boisterous  kind.  The  humor  of  Albert  j 
Smith  and  of  Mr.  Lever’s  most  successful  series  of  novels  ! 
chiefly  turns  upon  awkward  blunders  of  this  kind.  j 

Poole  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  adaptors  of  his  day  I 
—  a  title,  however,  he  was  inclined  to  repudiate  as  ear-  | 
nestly  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  our  living  spoliators  | 
of  the  French.  To  the  actor  and  theatrical  amateur  the  I 
long  list  of  his  excellent  acting  plays  are  familiar ;  such  as  ! 
“  Turning  the  Tables,”  “  A  Nabob  for  an  Hour,”  “  ’Twould  | 
Puzzle  a  Conjurer,”  and  the  ingenious  and  amusing  “  Hole  | 
in  the  Wall,”  which  excites  more  interest  and  mirth,  in  > 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  any  light  piece  of  the  kind.  ' 
“  Paul  Pry  ”  is  destined  to  give  to  the  name  of  Poole  the  [ 
true  theatrical  immortality.  The  figure  has  lived  like  j 
some  historic  personage :  it  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  : 
never  been  inside  a  theatre ;  and  it  will  always  hold  pos-  i 
session  of  the  stage  because  it  is  drawn  from  the  great  | 
collection  of  human  characters,  and,  excepting  a  few  local  ' 
peculiarities,  belongs  to  no  country  and  is  intelligible  in  j 
all.  The  play  itself  is  constructed  on  the  true  principle,  : 
the  character  producing  the  situations,  not  the  situations  \ 
the  character  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  modern  English  ; 
pieces.  Every  comic  performer  of  any  claims,  as  he  ad¬ 
vances  to  eminence,  is  called  upon  to  give  his  reading  of 
Paul  Pry  ;  and  since  Liston,  who  originally  ”  created  ”  the  j 

Eart  fifty  years  ago,  a  vast  number  of  facetious  players  , 
ave  failed  or  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The  best  of  Lis-  > 
ton’s  successors  have,  p'.'rhaps,  been  Mr.  VV'right  and  Mr,  i 
'Toole  in  our  own  day,  for  the  part  hardly  suited  Mr.  , 
Brough.  Mr.  'Toole,  whose  weakness  has  always  been  the 
display  of  unlicensed  drolleries,  is  here  at  his  best,  and 
the  result,  in  proportion  as  it  is  “  legitimate,”  is  a  diverting 
and  genuine  performance. 

“Paul  Pry”  was  first  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in 
September,  1825,  with  a  good  cast  that  included  Liston, 
Farren,  Madame  Vestris,  Pope,  and  Mrs.  Waylett.  It 
was  acted  some  forty  times  —  then  a  great  run.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  season  it  was  again  taken  up  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
acted  every  night  in  the  season.  Madame  Vestris’s 
Phoebe,  the  spirited  and  ingenious  waiting-maid,  was  long 
spoken  of  with  rapture  by  old  playgoers,  and  her  success  ' 
was  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  perfect  naturalness  of  the  ' 
part  and  its  being  utterly  opposed  to  the  conventional 
style  in  which  such  characters  are  put  upon  the  stage. 
But  the  picture  of  Liston  an<l  his  peculiar  costume  became 
as  familiar  to  the  public  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  even  now  in  the  china  shops  are  to  be  met  with  little 
pottery  statuettes  of  the  droll  comedian  in  his  boots  and 
white  hat,  his  baggy  umbrella  under  his  arm.  Not  less 
familiar,  too,  is  the  engraving  after  the  capital  picture  by 
Clint.  'Those  who  contribute  such  enduring  characters  to 
the  stage  or  to  the  novel,  and  who  thus  create  for  future 
generations,  are  gifted  with  a  special  talent: 

Tne  more  refined  critics  of  the  day  when  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  judged  it  temperately  and  fairly.  “  It  is  a  pleasant 
piece,”  wrote  Hazlitt,  in  a  London  magazine,  “  but  there 
IS  rather  too  much  of  it.  Without  any  sacrifice  of  humor 
it  might  have  been  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  farce. 
The  plot  is  compounded  of  several  ancient  and  approved 
plots,  and  most  of  the  characters  are  close  copies  of  hack¬ 
neyed  originals.”  But  with  the  irrepressible  Liston  he 
was  enchanted.  “  There  is  really  nothing  in  the  part  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  outline  of  an  officious  inquisitive  gentleman, 
which  is  droll,  as  it  reminds  every  one  of  acquaintances, 
but  Liston  fills  it  with  a  thousand  nameless  absurdities.” 

•  The  hint  thus  thrown  out  on  the  first  repre.sentation  has 
been  unconsciously  adopted,  for  the  play  has  since  been 
compressed,  though  with  some  loss  of  efi'ect.  .But  the 
piece  itself  is  not  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly,  for  the  situa¬ 
tions,  though  contrived  to  bring  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
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hero’s  prying  propensities,  are  not  forced,  and  are  exactly 
of  the  kind  suited  to  do  this  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
'There  is  no  more  diverting  situation  than  the  passage  in 
which  the  indefatigable  Pry  unintentionally  raises  an 
alarm  of  robbers  and  is  himself  pursued  by  the  servants 
and  dogs.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  i<lea  of  such 
a  retribution,  as  the  natural  result  of  his  own  espionage. 
All  the  other  situations  come  about  in  the  same  uncon¬ 
strained  fashion.  'The  instinct  of  a  true  dramatist  is  also 
shown  in  the  concurrent  mystery  in  which  Phoebe  and  her 
mistress  are  concerned,  and  in  the  hot,  impetuous  charac- 
ter.  Colonel  Hardy,  thrown  into  antagonism  with  the  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  plot  as  well  as  the  inquisitive  detec¬ 
tive.  'The  mutual  opposition  and  confusion  of  these 
various  influences  make  up  a  most  amusing  melange.  The 
true  key  to  the  character  of  Paul  Pry  is  of  course  earnest¬ 
ness  —  a  genuine  anxiety  to  know  what  his  neighbors  are 
about;  and  Mr.  Toole,  it  must  be  said,  in  this  part  seems 
to  forget  Mr.  'Toole  and  his  individual  humors  and  to 
think  only  of  the  character. 

It  has  often  been  repeated  that  Paul  Pry  was  drawn 
from  a  familiar  figure  of  the  time  —  the  eccentric  'Tom 
Hill,  who  was  editor  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror.  Poole  took 
occasion  expressly  to  contradict  this  in  a  little  biographical 
sketidi  of  himself  addressed  to  one  of  the  magazines. 

“  The  idea,”  he  says,  “  was  really  suggested  by  an  old  inva¬ 
lid  lady  who  lived  in  a  very  narrow  street,  and  who  amused 
her<elf  by  speculating  on  the  neighbors  and  identifying 
them,  as  it  were,  by  the  sound  of  the  knocks  they  gave. 
Bettv,’  she  would  say,  ‘  why  don’t  you  tell  me  what  that, 
knock  is  at  No.  54 ‘f  ’  ‘  Lor,  ma’am,  it’s  only  the  baker 

with  the  pies.’  ‘  Pies,  Betty  1  —  what  can  they  want  with 
pies  at  No.  64  ?  'They  had  pies  yesterday.’  'This  is, 
indeed,  the  germ  of  Paul  Pry  ;  ”  and  he  adds  “  it  was  not 
drawn  from  an  individual,  but  from  a  class.  I  could  men¬ 
tion  five  or  six  persons  who  were  contributors  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  play  ”  —  which  showed  that  he  worked  on  true  princi¬ 
ples  as  applied  to  humor,  namely,  abstraction  and  selection. 

But  it  is  on  the  well-known  satire  of  “  Little  Pcdling- 
ton  ” — a  name  that  now  belongs  to  the  stock  of  quoted 
illustrations  of  the  English  language  —  that  Poole’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  humorist  will  rest.  As  a  narrative  it  is  frag¬ 
mentary,  and  in  some  portions,  notably  that  description  of 
the  theatre,  the  air  of  vraimnhlance  is  sacrificed,  and  the 
subject  is  too  ponderous  for  the  minute  and  delicate  frame¬ 
work  of  the  satire.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  profes¬ 
sional  comic  writers  of  our  day  might  do  well  to  study 
this  buoyant  and  genuine  piece  of  humor,  which  is  treated 
upon  true  principles. 

The  subject  was  an  inviting  one  for  the  satirist,  and  has 
often  been  in  favor  with  cynics  fond  of  sneering  at  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  rural  districts  and  of  expatiating  on  the  vanity 
and  selfi.shness  which  so  often  underlie  the  pastoral  varnish. 
It  would  l)e  easy  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  in  a  serious 
and  severe  spirit ;  but  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a  quaint¬ 
ness  in  this  antagonism,  and  that  a  supposed  rustic  inno¬ 
cence,  proving  to  be  only  a  development  of  town  manners, 
has  in  itself  something  humorous.  In  this  fashion  it  has 
accordingly  been  dealt  with  by  writers  of  different  countries, 
and  the  surprise  arising  from  the  discovery  of  provincial 
greed,  meanness,  and  envy  forms  “  the  note  ”  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  piece  of  “  Nos  Bons  Villageois.”  To  work  out  such 
a  theme  with  success  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  perfect  sincer¬ 
ity,  a  principle  totally  opposite  to  that  of  our  funny  writers, 
who  cannot  extract  fun  from  a  subject  without  a  farcical 
confession  of  insincerity,  revealing  that  they  are  notin  ear¬ 
nest.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gravity,  the  purpose  of 
“  Little  Pedlington,”  and  the  ingenious  yet  natural  variety 
with  which  the  theme  is  treated,  so  as  to  bring  out  without 
strain  or  absurdity  the  real  humor  of  the  situation.  It  is 
this  natural  air  that  is  the  secret  of  true  burlesque  —  a 
secret  drawn  from  spontaneous  burlesque  in  ordinary  life. 

The  Guide  Book  was  always  a  favorite  piece  with  Mr. 
Dickens,  satirizing  as  it  does,  in  a  pleasant  little  epitome, 
the  complacent  satisfaction  which  our  modest  country 
towns  exhibit  in  reference  to  their  objects  of  attraction. 
In  every  guide  book  appears  this  unconscious  struggle  be- 
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tween  a  due  vindieation  of  local  objects  of  interest  an<l  the 
difficulty  of  praising  what  perhaps  really  deserves  little 
praise.  I  have  selected  some  of  the  choicest  passages  :  — 

HISTORY. 

Little  Pedlington  (or,  as  it  has  at  various  times  been  written, 
Ped(lle-le-town,  I’eddle  in  town,  Piddletown,  Peddletown,  and^ 
Peedletown  —  it  is  now  invarialdy  called  by  its  more  eiiphoni 

oils  appellation  of  Pedlington)  — is  situated  in  the  county  of - , 

at  the  distance  of — miles  from  London.  And  here,  reflecting 
on  these  successive  changes,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  that 
apt  line  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  — 

‘‘  Each  doth  suifer  a  sea  change.” 

THE  TOWN. 

I  The  entrance  to  Little  Pedlington  from  the  London  road  is 

by  High  Street,  and  presents  to  the  astonished  eye  of  the  visitor 
an  aspect  truly  imposing  ;  nor  will  the  first  impression  thus  cre¬ 
ated  be  easily  obliterated  from  the  “  mind’s  eye.”  ^  On  one  side, 
after  jmssing  between  two  rows  of  well.grown  elms,  stands  Mi¬ 
nerva  Mansion,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  kept  bv  Miss  Jubb, 
sister  of  the  Rev.  .1.  Jubb,  under  whose  able  superintendence  is 
Birch  House,  in  the  Crescent,  a  seminary  for  young  gentlemen, 
the  terms  of  both  of  which  may  be  had  at  Yawkins’s  Library  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  view  is  met  by  the  (Jreen  Dragon  Inn, 
kept  by  Mr.  IScorewell,  whose  politeness  and  attention  are  pro¬ 
verbial,  and  where  travellers  may  be  sure  of  meeting  with  every 
accommodaiion  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

Passing  along  we  come  to  East  Street,  West  Street,  North 
Street,  and  South  Street,  so  named  from  the  several  directions 
,  they  take  (see  liummins),  all  converging  into  a  focus,  designated 
Market  Square  (now  one  of  the  fashionable  promenades),  the 
market  having  fortnerly  been  held  on  the  identical  spot  now  oc 
!  cupied  by  the  New  Pump  ;  of  which  more  in  its  proiier  place, 

j  But,  if  we  are  at  a  loss  to  which  of  these  noble  streets  to  give 

the  preference,  whether  for  regularity  or  cleanliness,  in  what 
terms  shall  we  describe  the  Crescent  !  Well  may  it  be  said  that 
Englishmen  are  prone  to  explore  foreign  countries  ere  yet  they 
are  acquainted  with  their  own  ;  and  many  a  one  will  talk  ecstat¬ 
ically  of  the  marble  jialaccs  of  Venice  and  Herculaneum  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  lieaiities  of  Little  Pedlington.  The  Crescent, 
then,  is  at  the  end  of  North  Street,  and  is  so  called  from  the  pe- 
culiaritj’  of  its  form  (we  are  again  indebted  to  Ihnnmins),  it  lie- 
ing  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
!  four  houses — mansions  we  might  say  —  uniformly  built  of 

bright  red  bricks,  which,  when  the  sun  is  full  upon  them,  are  of 
daz/.ling  brilliancy.  There  are  bow-windows  to  all  the  edifices, 
and  each  having  a  light  green  door  with  a  highly  polished  brass 
knocker,  three  snow-white  steps  forming  the  ascent,  an  effect 
is  produced  which  to  be  admired  need  only  be  seen,  and  which, 
though  some  other  places  may  perhaps  equal,  none  certainly 
can  surpass. 

We  cannot  quit  the  Crescent  without  calling  the  attention  of 
the  literary  pilgrim  to  the  second  house  from  the  left-hand  cor- 
jier.  No.  23.  There  i.ives  Juun! 

“A  something  inward  tells  me  that  my  name 
May  shine  conspicuous  in  the  rolls  of  Fame  ; 

The  traveller  here  his  pensive  brow  may  mb, 

And  softly  sigh,  ‘  Here  dwelt  the  tuneful  Jubb.'” 

Pedu.ngtonia. 

DOAUDING-IIOUSES. 

The  principal  Boarding-house  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Stintnm,  and  is 
delightfully  situated  No.  17  Crescent.  This  excellent  establish¬ 
ment  combines  elegance  with  comfort,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  proprietress  to  her  guests,  who  will 
find  under  her  fostering  auspices  all  that  their  own  homes  would 
afford.  This  house  is  always  thronged  with  the  most  elegant 
company. 

Mrs.  Starvum’s  Boarding-house,  which  yields  to  none  for 
comfort,  and  which  for  elegance  few  can  excel,  is  most  lieaiiti- 
fully  situated  No.  1 1  South  Street.  The  attention  and  assiduity 
of  Mrs  Starvum  arc  proverbial.  As  none  but  the  haul  ton  are  re¬ 
ceived  here,  we  need  not  add  that  visitors  will  not  find  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  any  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  their  own  houses. 

LIBRARIES. 

Yawkins’s  Library,  in  Market  Square,  has  long  been  known  to 
the  frequenters  of  iLittlo  Pedlington;  and  if  an  excellent  collec- 
*  Shakespeare. 


tion  of  books,  urbanity,  all  the  new  publications,  attention,  all 
I  sorts  of  choice  perfumery,  tooth-brushes,  despatch  in  the  execu- 
'  tion  of  orders,  Tunbridge-ware,  etc.,  etc.,  all  at  the  most  mod¬ 
erate  prices,  can  claim  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  requesting  their  patronage  of  Mr.  Yawkins. 

Nor  should  we  be  just  in  failing  to  recommend  Snargate’a 
long-established  Library  in  High  Street.  Here  will  subscribers 
,  be  furnished  with  both  old  and  new  (lublications  with  the  utmost 
:  readiness,  and  with  a  politeness  highly  creditable  to  the  propri¬ 
etor.  And,  if  moderate  charges  for  'runbridge-warc,  pertumcry 
I  of  the  best  quality,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  are  a  desideratum,  Mr.  Snar- 
;  gate  will  be  certain  of  an  ample  share  of  support.  Here  also  is 
I  the  Post  Office. 

There  is  also  (as  we  are  told)  a  minor  establishment  in  Market 
!  Street,  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sniggerston,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  would-be  Pedlington  Guide.  It  would  ill  become  us 
to  speak  of  the  work  it.self,  which  abounds  in  errors  of  the  gross 
cst  kind,  and  will  be  found  altogether  useless  to  the  traveller; 

,  but  of  the  establishment  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  say  that 
nothing  can  be  urged  against  it,  as  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
resorted  to  by  some  of  the  respectable  tradespeople  of  the  town, 
and  the  farmers  and  country-folks  on  market-days. 

BATHS. 

That  immersion  in  water,  or,  ns  it  is  commonly  called,  bath¬ 
ing,  was  jiracticed,  both  for  health  and  cleanliness,  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  existence  of  baths  in  Rome,  still 
liearing  the  name  of  the  emperors  for  whose  use  they  were  con- 
I  sti  ueted  —  emperors  long  since  crumbled  into  dust  1  But  laths, 

\  properly  so  called,  were  reserved  for  the  use  only  of  the  great ; 

'  the  middling  and  lower  classes  plunging  (such  is  the  opinion  of 
I  our  learned  townsman  Rummms)  into  the  Tiber  (a  river  in 
I  Rome).  Our  town,  however,  can  boast  of  two  establishments, 
to  which  all  classes  may  resort ;  and  if  we  hesitate  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Yawkins’s  hot  and  cold  baths.  No.  22  West  Street,  are  un¬ 
equalled  for  comfort  and  cleanliness,  it  is  only  because  we  must, 

:  in  justice,  admit  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  cleanliness  and 
I  comfort  to  be  found  at  the  cold  and  hot  baths  kept  by  Widow 
j  Sniggerston,  No.  14  Market  Square. 

CURIOSITIES,  ETC. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Stocks,  which  had  stood,  time  im¬ 
memorial,  at  the  church  door,  were  removed,  and  the  present 
Cage  was  substituted  in  their  place.  Mr.  liummins,  however, 
j  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  anxious  to  preserve  a  relic  of  the  vener- 
I  able  machine  which  had  confined  the  legs  of  so  many  generations 
1  of  offenders,  petitioned  the  competent  au>horities  of  the  town  for 
]  leave  to  place  one  of  the  sliding-lioards  in  his  collection  of  curi- 
1  ositics.  This  was  granted  ;  and  Mr.  R.  is  always  happy  to  cx- 
1  hibit  this  Interesting  fragment  to  respectable  persons,  between 
‘  the  hours  of  12  and  2,  on  any  Friday  during  the  season. 

I  'riie  New  Pu.mp,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  Macket 
I  Square,  is  an  elegant  and  conspicuous  object,  as  seen  from  the 
!  further  end  of  any  of  the  four  leading  streets  ;  but  it  will  ampl^ 

I  rejiay  the  curious  for  a  close  and  attentive  inspection.  It  is 
composed  entirely  of  cast  iion,  its  jiredeeessor  having  been  merely 
of  wood  :  such  is  the  progress  of  luxury  and  civilization  !  It  is 
1  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  toj)  of  which  is  a 
!  small  figure  of  Neptune  brandishing  his  trident,  the  attitude  of 
which  is  much  admired.  'Fhe  spout  represents  a  lion  s  mouth, 
and  the  effect,  ns  the  water  flows  from  it,  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
appropriate.  The  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin’s  tail  — 
fitting  emblem  !  On  the  front,  towards  South  Street,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  classical 
j  pen  of  Mr.  liummins  :  — 

I  THIS  PUMP, 

'  THE  OLD  ONE  BEING  WORN  OUT, 

I  ON  THE  1st  of  APRIL,  1829, 

I  WAS  PLACED  WHERE  IT  NOW  STANDS 

I  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  LITTLE  PEDLINGTON. 

I  TIIO.MAS  YAWKINS,  CHURCHWARDEN, 

j  HENRY  SNAUOATE,  OVERSEER. 

j  THE  ENVIRONS. 

;  Having  conducted  the  stranger  through  the  town,  we  will 
I  now  lead  him  to  its  environs,  and  point  out  those  spots  most 
'  worthy  of  a  morning’s  drive  or  walk. 


I  Nor  should  any  lover  of  the  picturesque  leave  us  without  visit- 
I  ing  Snapshank  Hill.  There  is  no  carriage  road  to  it,  and  the 
I  path  being  broken  and  uneven,  full  of  holes  and  ruts,  conse¬ 
quently  not  altogether  safe  for  horses,  we  would  recommend  a 
'  ]iedcstrian  excursion  as  by  far  the  most  agreeable.  It  is  exactly 
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five  miles  distant  from  the  Pump  in  Market  Square,  and  the 
path  is  for  the  whole  of  the  way  a  tolerably  steep  ascent.  On 
arriving;  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  scene  presents  itself  which 
the  world  cannot  equal.  But,  since  prose  is  too  tame  to  do 
justice  to  it,  we  must  borrow  the  exquisite  description  by  our 
poet : — 

“.Lo,  Snapshank  Hill !  thy  steep  ascent  I  climb. 

And  fondly  t;aze  upon  the  scene  sublime  : 

Fields  beyond  fields,  as  far  as  eye  can  spy  ! 

Above  —  that  splendid  canopy  the  sky  ! 

Around  —  fair  Nature  in  her  green  attire  ; 

There  —  Pedlingtonia  and  its  antique  spire ! 

I  gaze  and  gaze  till  pleasure  turns  to  pain : 

Oh  Snapshank  Hill !  I  ’ll  now  go  down  again.” 

The  volume  reads  like  a  comedy,  and  indeed  almost  falls 
into  the  shape  of  a  comedy,  the  characters  and  trifling 
events  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other  and  being  always 
naturally  related.  The  incident  of  the  “loss  of  Miss 
Cripp’s  bag  ”  is  treated  with  a  sincerity  which  is  one  of  ! 
the  elements  of  dramatic  effect.  This  earnestness  lends  a 
dignity  to  what  would  be  hopelessly  trivial.  “  Dear  me, 
sir  1  ”  says  the  landlord,  “  I  was  near  forgetting  to  remind 
you ;  but  if  Miss  Crjpp’s  bag  should  n’t  be  found  before 
twelve  o’clock  you’ll  be  sure  to  hear  it  cried  then,  if  you 
go  down  to  Market  Square.  As  these  things  don’t  happen 
every  day  they  are  the  more  interesting,  you  know.”  The 
gossips  of  Little  Pedlington  —  always  called  “  Lippleton  ” 
in  the  place,  a  capital  stroke  of  vrahemhlance  —  discuss  the 
news.  “  What  about  Miss  Cripp’s  bag  ?  ”  “  No  tidings 
of  it  —  I  just  called  there.”  “Ahem!  I  saj',  my  dear  — 
now,  between  you  and  me,  what  is  your  opinion  about  the 
two  sovereigns  which  she  says  were  in  the  bag?”  “  She 
says  so,  so  no  doubt  they  were ;  but,  as  1  said  just  now  to 

Mrs.  S - ,  who  ever  saw  Cripps  with  gold  in  her  purse? 

You  know  her  whole  income  is  but  fifty-five  pounds  a  year, 
and  her  quarter  won’t  be  due  till  next  Wednesday  week.  I 
Besides,  I  know  a  certain  person  who  wanted  two  pounds 
of  her  on  Friday,  when  she  had  not  get  them  to  pay ;  and 
you  know  that  when  the  money  iloes  come  in  nobody  pays 
more  punctually  than  poor  Cripps.”  This  founding  of 
what  is  uncomplimentary  on  a  compliment  is  excellent. 

Finally,  the  visitor  is  roused  up  at  midnight  by  the 
chambermaid.  “  Master  thought  you’d  like  to  know,  sir. 
Miss  Cripps  has  got  her  bag  safe,  with  everything  in  it  — 
except  the  money.”  The  visitor  going  to  Little  Pedling¬ 
ton  was  detained  at  “  Squashmire  Gate,”  which  in  a 
moment  of  impatience  he  called  “  an  infernal  place.” 
The  poor  woman,  evidently  hurt  at  the  opprobrious  term, 
with  a  look  of  mild  rebuke  said :  “  Sir,  all  the  tcorld  can't 
be  Lippleton.  If  it  was,  it  would  be  much  too  fine  a  place 
and  too  good  for  us  poor  sinners  to  live  in !  ”  And  the 
visitor  declared  that  that  simple  and  genuine  utterance 
gave  him  a  higher  anticipation  of  the  importance  of  “  Lip- 
leton  ”  than  all  the  elaborate  praises  of  the  Guide  Book 
e  had  just  been  reading.  It  gives  us  also  an  admirable 
idea  of  the  art  of  true  humor.  Lippleton,  however,  had  a 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  great  metropolis.  “  From  Lon¬ 
don,  sir  ?  ’*  asks  little  Jack  Hobbleday.  “  Yes,  sir,”  is  the 
stranger’s  answer;  and  the  reader  will  see  how  true  to 
nature  and  character  is  the  rejoinder.  “  Never  saw  Lon¬ 
don;  in  fact,  never  was  out  of  Little  Pedlington.  Had 
the  honor  of  being  born  in  the  place ;  have  had  the  honor 
of  passing  all  my  life  in  it;  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  lay¬ 
ing  my  bones  in  it.  Should  have  no  objection,  though,  to 
pass  two  or  three  days  in  Ixindon,  just  to  see  the  sights ; 
and  yet  a  Pedlingtonian  need  n’t  break  his  heart  if  he 
never  did.”  (These  admissions  of  superiority,  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  qualifying  that  superiority,  are  very  happy.) 

“  You  can  show  nothing  like  that,  I  take  it,”  pointing  to 
the  pump.  “  Well,  well,  Rome  was  n’t  built  in  a  day ;  but, 
as  I  understand,  you  are  making  great  improvements 
there.  Why,  one  of  these  days,  perhaps,  sir  —  7  am  old 
enough  to  remember  when  we  had  nothing  but  a  draw- 
well  here ;  then  came  the  old  pump,  a  wooden  thing  with 
a  leaden  handle,  which  in  those  days  we  thought  a  very  fine 
affair.”  All  this  belongs  toj  a^  good  [school  of  inatural 
humor. 


I  The  idea  of  a  local  “  profile-taker  ”  supposing  that  the 
I  Royal  Academy  was  envious  of  him  and  in  league  to 
I  “  keep  him  down  ”  would  seem  far-fetched,  and  might  be¬ 
long  to  burlesque.  A  contemporary  humorist  would  not 
venture  to  deal  with  such  a  topic  seriously.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  sketch  of  Daubson,  the 
artist  of  Little  Pedlington,  the  creator  of  the  “  all-but- 
breathing  Grenadier  ”  which  was  refused  in  London  and 
was  now  exhibited  in  “  Yawkins’s  Skittle  Ground  ”  :  — 

Looked  at  the  profiles  hanging  about  the  room.  Said  of 
them  severally,"  Beautiful  1  ”  —  “  Charming  1  ”  —  “  Exquisite  1  ” 

—  “  Divine !’’ 

“  So,  so,  mister.” said  Daubson,  rising,  “  I ’ve  found  you  out; 
yon  are  an  artist.” 

“  I  assure  you,  sir,”  said  I,  “you  are  mistaken.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  boast  of  being  a  member  of  that  distinguished  pro¬ 
fession.” 

“  You  can’t  deceive  me,  mister.  Nobody,  excepting  one  of 
us,  can  know  so  much  about  art  as  you  do.  Your  opinions  are 
!  so  just,  it  can’t  be  otherwise.  But  these  are  trifles  not  worth 
speaking  of —  though  they  may  be  very  well  in  their  way,  mis¬ 
ter —  and  though  without  vanity,  I  may  say,  I  don’t  know  the 
man  that  can  l>eat  them.  But  what  think  you  of  my  great  work 

—  iny  ‘  Grenadier,’  mister  '!  Now,  without  flattery.” 

Encouraged  by  the  praise  of  my  connoisscurship,  and  from  so 

high  a  quarter,  I  talked  lioldly,  as  a  connoisseur  ought  to  do  ; 
not  forgetting  to  make  liberal  use  of  those  terms  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  which  one  who  knows  little  may  require  a  reputation 
for  connoisseurshi))  amongst  those  who  know  less. 

“  Where  could  you  have  got  your  knowledge  of  art,  your  fine 
taste,  your  sound  judgment,  if  you  arc  not  an  artist  f  I  wish  I 
could  have  the  ailvautagc  of  your  opinion  now  and  then  —  so 
correct  in  all  respects  —  I  am  sure  I  should  profit  by  it,  mister. 
Now,  there  is  your  jwrtrait :  as  like  you  as  one  pea  is  to  another.” 

“  Yes,”  said*  I,  “  it  is  like ;  but  is  n’t  the  head  thrown  rather 
too  much  backwards  ?  ” 

J)aubson’s  countenance  fell  1 

“  'i'oo  much  backwards !  Why,  mister,  how  would  you  have 
the  head '!  ” 

My  objection  goes  simply  to  this,  Mr.  Daubson.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  throwing  the  head  into  that  position  ”  — 

“  Seems  to  you,  mister  !  I  think  I,  as  a  professional  artist, 
ought  to  know  best.  But  that  is  the  curse  of  our  profession  : 
people  come  to  us,  and  would  teach  us  what  to  do.” 

“  You  asked  me  for  a  candid  opinion,  sir ;  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  ”  — 

“  Yes,  mister,  I  did  ask  you  for  a  candid  opinion ;  and  so 
long  as  j-ou  talked  like  a  sensible  man,  1  listened  to  you.  But 
when  you  talk  to  a  jtrofessional  man  upon  a  subject  he,  natu¬ 
rally,  must  be  best  acquainted  with - backwards,  indeed  !  I 

never  placed  a  head  better  in  all  my  life  !  ” 

Reflecting  that  Daubson,  “  as  a  jirofessional  man,”  must,  con- 
sc(|uently,  be  infallible,  I  withdrew  my  objection,  and  changed 
the  subject. 

“  How  is  it,  sir,”  said  I,  “  that  so  eminent  an  artist  as  you  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  t  ” 

“  D — n  the  Royal  Academy  1  ”  exclaimed  he,  his  yellow  face 
turning  blue :  “  D — n  the  Roval  Academy !  they  shall  never 
sec  me  amongst  such  a  set.  Ko,  mister  ;  I  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  and  defied  them.  When  they  refused  to  exhibit 
my  ‘  Grenadier,’  I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  send  them  an¬ 
other  work  of  mine,  mister ;  never  to  countenance  them  in  any 
way  :  and  I  have  kept  my  resolution.  No,  mister  ;  they  repent 
their  treatment  of  me,  but  it  is  too  late  ;  Daubson  is  unappeas¬ 
able  :  they  may  fret  their  hearts  out,  but  they  shall  never  see  a 
pictur’  ot  mine  again.  Why,  mister,  it  is  only  last  year  that  o 
friend  of  mine  —  without  my  knowledge  —  .sent  them  one  of  m^ 
picturs,  and  they  rejected  it.  ’They  knew  well  enough  whose  it 
was.  But  1  considered  that  as  the  greatest  compliment  ever 
paid  me,  —  it  showed  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  competition. 
D — n  ’em  !  if  they  did  but  know  how  much  I  despise  ’em  1  I 
never  liestow  a  thought  uiion  ’em  ;  not  I,  mister.  But  that  den 
must  be  broken  up;  —  there  will  lie  no  high  art  in  England 
while  that  exists.  Intrigue !  cabal  1  It  is  notorious  that  they 
never  exhibit  any  man’s  picturs  unless  he  happens  to  have  R. 
A.,  tacked  to  his  name.  It  is  notorious  that  they  ]>ay  five  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  to  the  Times  fur  praising  their  works  and  for  not 
noticing  mine.  D— n  ’em,  what  a  thorough  contempt  I  feel  for 
’em.  I  can  imagine  them  at  their  dinners,  which  cost  them 
thousands  a  year  ;  —  there  they  are,  Phillips,  and  Shee,  and 
Pickersgill,  and  Wilkie,  and  Briggs,  laying  their  heads  together 
to  oppose  me!  But  which  of  them  can  paint  a  ‘Grenadier’? 
D — n  ’em  1  they  arc  one  mass  of  envy  and  uncharitableness, 

I  that  I  can  tell  you,  mister.” 
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“IIaj)|)iiy,  Mr.  Daubson,”  said  I,  “  those  vices  scarcely  exist 
in  Little  Peillington.” 

“  Unheard  of,  mister.  I  don’t  envy  them  —  I  envy  no  man  — 
on  the  contrary,  I ’m  always  ready  to  itml  a  hand  to  jnish  on 
any  rising  talent  that  comes  forward;  —  thonah,  to  he  stire, 

I  '11  allow  no  man  to  take  profiles  in  Little  I’edliiiRton  whilst  / 
live:  that’s  self-preservation,  lint  they!— they’d  destroy  me 
if  they  could,  lint,  had  as  some  of  them  are,  the  worst  arc  tho.se 
envious  fellows  Turner  and  Stanfield.  They  have  done  their 
utmost  to  crush  me,  hat  they  have  not  succeeded.  Why,  mister, 
last  summer  I  began  to  do  a  little  in  the  land.scape  way.  No 
sooner  were  my  views  of  the  Crescent  and  of  Little  I’ediington 
Church  mentioned  in  our  newsiia|)er,  than  down  conies  a  man 
from  lajiidon  with  a  cumira-oiscum  to  opjiose  me  !  Who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  that?  Who  sent  him?  W!  y,  they  did,  to  he 

sure.  The  envious - !  lint  I  didn’t  rest  till  I  got  him  out 

of  the  town  ;  so  that  scheme  failed  No,  no,  mister  ;  they  ’ll  not 
get  me  amongst  them  in  their  d — d  Academy,  at  least,  not  whilst 
they  go  on  in  their  present  style,  lint  let  them  look  to  it;  let 
them  take  care  how  they  treat  me  for  the  future;  let  them  do 
their  duty  by  mo — they  know  what  I  tnean — or  they  may 
bring  the  TAttle  Pedlin'iton  IlVeW//  Observer  aliont  their  ears.  For 
my  own  part,  1  never  condescend  to  hestow  a  thought  ujion 
them!  I) — n  ’em  if  they  did  but  know  the  contempt  I  feel  for 
them  !  ” 

Here  another  sitter  was  annonneed  ;  so  I  received  my  portrait 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  artist,  paid  my  shilling,  and  de¬ 
parted. 

The  theatrical  scenes  in  “  Little  I’ediington,”  excellent 
as  they  are,  do  not  harmonize  with  the  general  concejition. 
They  are  too  exaggerated,  belong  to  a  larger  canvass,  and 
are,  indeed,  more  or  less  of  an  after-thought.  'I'he  truth  j 
was,  they  were  inserted  to  gratify  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  author,  who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  a  manager  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  of  his  pieces  —  •*  Married  and  Single.”  Strut,  | 
the  manager  of  Little  I’ediington  'I'lieatre,  is  intended  for  i 
Elliston  ;  and  his  partialities  and  flourishings  wilt  be  rec-  I 
ognized  by  one  at  all  familiar  with  this  eccentric.  The  I 
dispute  arose  in  this  wise.  Poole  had  adapted  his  comedy  ! 
from  a  pojiular  French  piece,  virtually  claiming  the  merit 
of  originality,  much  as  our  own  free  adaptors  do.  When 
he  was  engaged  on  the  subject,  which  was  to  be  entitled 
“Married  and  Single,”  Mr.  Klliston  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anything  of  the  French  piece  —  “  Le  Cdlibataire  et 
I’Homme  Marid  ”  —  of  which  he  said  he  had  received  a  Hat, 
vulgar  translation  under  the  same  title,  and  of  which  he 
could  make  no  use.  Poole  described  his  scheme,  with 
which  the  manager  was  delighted,  saying  it  was  the  very 
thing  he  wanted,  and  asked  the  author  to  come  and  dine, 
and  read  it  to  him.  The  latter  read  his  piece ;  and,  to  his 
astonishment  was  greeted  with  “'riiis  is  all  very  well,  sir; 
but  a  three-act  comedy  is  of  no  sort  of  u.se  to  my  establish¬ 
ment.”  Much  affronted  by  this  turn,  Poole  took  his  wares 
to  another  house,  where  the  comedy  was  accepted  and  an-  | 
nounced  for  July  17  (1824).  This  at  once  operated  to  de-  ] 
velop  the  singularity  of  Elliston’s  character.  He  could  i 
now  step  forward  and  address  the  public  with  the  accus-  I 
tomed  Hourishings  which  so  amusingly  illustrate  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  —  for  all  his  an¬ 
nouncements  were  proclamations  —  giving  notice  that  his 
piece,  “  Married  and  Single,”  would  be  produced  on  July 
the  16th — though  probably  not  a  step  had  been  taken 
towards  the  production.  The  matter  rested  until  the  day 
before  the  announced  performance,  when  it  was  given  out 
that  “  from  peculiar  circumstances  ”  a  favorite  Ellistonian- 
i»m — “  it  was  obliged  to  be  postjioncd  until  next  week.” 
Next  week,  however,  came  out  one  of  Flliston’s  cunjidential 
addresses  to  the  town  :  — 

“  Married  and  Single  ”  will  be  acted  as  soon  as  the  Lord 
Chamlicrlain’s  licence  arrives.  Circumstances  render  it  jiroper 
to  explain  that  this  comedy  has  been  since  November  last  in  the 
manager’s  possession ;  and  the  subjust  having  been  previously 
declined  by  the  rival  theatres,  it  was  reserved  —  from  a  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  imjirobability  of  competition  —  to  receive  that  fair 
chance  early  in  the  next  season  to  which  its  merits  were  thought 
to  entitle  it,  and  which  the  productions  then  already  in  a  course 
of  success  rendered  it  difficult  to  give  during  this.  Although 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  call  for  the  ]iostponement  will 
throw  back  the  performance  to  a  periml  when  it  must  appear 
under  every  disadvantage,  yet  nothing  but  imperious  necessity 


will  prevent  Mr.  Klliston  from  redeeming  the  pledge  already 
given  to  the  public,  with  whom  it  is  ever  his  pleasure  and  his 
pride  to  be  punctual. 

Every  line  of  this  delightful  piece  of  bombast  is  charac¬ 
teristic.  'fhe  hazy  indistinctness — the  grand  words  —  the 
lofty  engagement  —  all  are  in  the  best  manner  of  “  the  in¬ 
imitable  ”  —  as  he  was  in  his  way.  A  few  days  later  the 
bills  gave  out,  with  a  sort  of  jubilant  particularity,  that 
“  yesterday  at  two  o'clock  the  licence  arrived,  and  the 
piece  shall  be  jiroiluced,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  the 
season.”  flvery  step  of  this  proceeding  justifies  the  acute 
and  delicate  interpretation  of  the  Ellistonian  mind,  which 
lived  in  a  dreamy  world,  where  a  promise  was  equivalent 
to  a  performance,  and  where  logic,  and  it  may  be  said  truth, 
was  defied.  The  justification  which  Elia  jiut  forward  for 
the  free  dramatists  of  the  Uestoration  —  namely,  that  they 
had  a  special  code  of  morals  for  the  stage  —  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Elliston.  For  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  bill  which 
contained  these  assurances  not  only  were  the  last  three 
nights  of  the  season  announced,  but  the  bill  of  fare  for  each 
night  was  set  out  in  detail !  This  happy  effrontery  takes 
the  matter  wholly  out  of  the  category  of  seriousness. 

Poole  was  the  friend  of  'Palma  as  well  as  of  many  other 
French  actors,  and  has  preserved  some  interesting  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  first.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  the  elder  Mat¬ 
thews,  to  whom  he  wrote,  in  allusion  to  a  common  friend,  that 
“  he  was  leading  a  see-Uan-'Perry  life.”  His  active  career 
stretched  over  an  amazingly  long  pcrioil.  Many  of  the 
present  generation,  naturally  fancying  that  a  man  whose 
plays  had  been  laughed  at  by  their  great  grandfathers 
must  have  passeil  away,  were  surprised  to  hear  of  his  re¬ 
cent  death.  'Phe  present  writer,  among  his  last  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Mr,  Dickens,  remembers  meeting  him  as  he  came 
from  paying  a  visit  to  John  Poole.  Dickens  described  him 
as  a  poor,  half-intelligent  being,  in  a  sad  state  of  decay, 
waiting  mortal  extinction.  This  was  the  wreck  of  the 
once  lively  and  even  brilliant  Poole.  It  was  through  the 
agency  of  this  old  friend  that  a  small  pension  was  secured 
for  him.  A  short  time  after,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1872,  he  e.xpired. 


A  ROMAN  FUNERAL. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  bury  our  dead  that  it  is  only 
by  an  effort  that  we  can  conceive  of  ourselves  as  disposing 
of  them  otherwise.  Yet  the  practice  of  mankind  has  dif¬ 
fered  widely  in  this  respect.  And  in  every  nation  the 
traditional  mode  acciuires  a  sanctity,  from  association  with 
the  most  solemn  anil  tender  moments  of  life,  which  induces 
ns  to  look  with  horror  on  any  alternative  method.  When 
Darius  found  an  Indian  tribe  who  ate  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  they  were  not  less  shocked  at  the  idea  of  burning 
corpses  than  the  Greeks  in  his  train  were  at  the  horrible 
cannibalism  of  the  Indians.  Even  when  the  breath  has 
left  the  mortal  frame,  the  cold  remains  of  those  we  have 
loved  are  not  less  dear  than  when  they  were  animated  with 
life;  but  custom  alone  creates  the  direction  in  which  that 
love  manifests  itself,  and  each  direction  is  alike  but  an  un¬ 
availing  protest  against  the  inexorable  law  which  dissolves 
the  ashes  of  the  departed  into  fleeting  gases  and  crumbling 
dust. 

The  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead.  The  Hebrews 
buried  them  out  of  their  sight.  The  Greeks  sometimes 
buried  and  sometimes  burnt,  the  latter  mo<le  gaining  the 
ascendency  as  civilization  advanced.  The  Persians,  if  we 
may  trust  the  hints  of  earlier  and  the  assertions  of  later 
writers,  seem  to  have  gathered  their  dead  together  on  the 
top  of  a  low  building,  and  there  left  them  to  the  birds  and 
winds  of  heaven.  Burying,  burning,  embalming,  these  are 
the  three  great  alternatives  adopted  by  humanity  for  the 
disjiosal  of  its  dead.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  these  methods  which  has  not  found  its  adherents ; 
and  I  there  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  substitute  for  them 
which  has  not  been  practised  somewhere.  The  posture  of 
burial  has  been  varied,  in  many  places  it  being  thought 
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decorous  to  bury  in  an  sitting  attitude.  Some  lied  Indian  ! 
tribes  expose  their  dead  on  the  branches  of  trees  ;  the  E'bio-  ; 
plan  inclosed  them  in  pillars  of  crystal.  Maritime  nations 
have  sometimes  honored  their  chiefs  by  laying  them'in  state  ' 
in  a  ship  or  canoe,  and  burning  or  setting  it  adrift.  Sacred  ' 
rivers  are  the  chosen  burial-ground  of  some ;  others  com-  j 
init  their  dead  to  the  sea  alone.  Some  leave  the  corpse  till  I 
it  decays,  and  then  bury  the  bones  ;  others  remove  the  | 
flesh  from  the  bones  immediately  after  death,  and  then  i 
dress  and  adorn  the  skeleton.  Burial  alive  is  by  some  | 
thought  a  mark  of  atfection  ;  exposure  to  wild  beasts  is  the  , 
chosen  custom  of  by  no  means  barbarous  races.  The  In-  | 
dian  tribe  .above  relerrcd  to  finds  many  par.allels.  Nor  j 
was  it  always  thought  necessary  to  wait  until  death  super¬ 
vened.  There  is  grim  humor  in  the  picture  given  by  lie-  ■ 
rodotus  of  a  tribe,  where,  when  any  one  fell  sick,  “  his  chief  j 
friends  tell  him  that  the  illness  will  spoil  his  flesh ;  .and  he  I 
rotests  that  is  he  not  unwell ;  but  they,  not  agreeing  with  i 
im,  kill  and  eat  him.”  (Thalia,  99.)  Horrors  like  these, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  modes  of  sepul¬ 
ture  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  tribes 
that  drink  their  dead,  having  first  reduced  them  to  powder,  j 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  mode  of  disposing  of  dead  , 
bodies  so  singular,  or  so  revolting,  that  it  has  not  been  i 
adopted  in  good  faiih  by  some  among  the  interminable  va-  j 
rieties  of  savage  races.  1 

Among  civilized  nations,  however,  burial  (under  which 
we  may  include  enbalming)  has  divided  with  cremation  the  i 
allegiance  of  custom.  It  would  be  improper  to  regard  the  \ 
first  as  the  characteristic  of  Semitic,  the  second  of  Aryan  : 
races.  For,  though  Lucian  speaks  of  burial  as  the  mark  of 
barbarians,  burning  of  Greeks,  it  is  beyond  question  that  I 
burial  remained  to  the  hast  an  alternative  in  Greece  and  I 
Rome.  It  would  rather  appear  that  burial  is  the  first  rude 
suggestion  of  decency,  prompting  the  mourner  to  lay  the  . 
dead  body  reverently  away,  rather  than  to  leave  it  to  moul-  I 
der  unheeded ;  and  that  as  burial  is  recognized  to  be  incom¬ 
plete,  embalming  and  cremation  are  the  two  alternatives 
suggested.  The  Egyptians  regarded  fire  as  a  wild  beast ; 
and,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  they  preferred  embalming  to 
allowing  the  bodies  to  be  torn  bv  beasts  or  consumed  by 
worms.  Tbe  Greeks  preferred  tlie  alternative  of  speed v 
destruction.  Cremation  was  with  them,  though  not  the  I 
universal,  the  solemn  and  honorable  form  of  sepulture.  A  i 
corpse  cast  up  by  the  sea  might  be  buried  by  a  benevolent 
asser-by  (three  handfuls  of  dust  were  held  e(jui valent  to  1 
urial,  and  laid  the  weary  gbest)  ;  in  time  of  danger,  or  for  i 
want  of  means,  a  body  might  be  committed  to  the  earth,  j 
But  mourning  friends  who  wished  to  do  the  last  sad  honors  j 
to  the  deceased  followed  him  to  his  funeral  pyre,  and  cher-  | 
ished  tbe  ashes  which  survived  the  flames  in  vases  of  costly  I 
make.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  set  before  our  [ 
eyes  what  precisely  passed  on  such  an  occasion.  When 
our  elder  brethren,  Greeks  or  Romans,  lost  a  friend,  with 
what  sad  ceremonies  did  they  take  their  leave  of  him  !  For 
clearness’  sake,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  better  known 
nation.  Let  the  scene  be  Rome,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  a  week  since  Caius  Cornelius  Scipio  died.  He  lies 
in  state  in  the  hall  of  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  one  of  the 
last  family  mansions  left  on  the  hill,  which  the  emperor 
wants  to  make  entirely  his  own.  He  lies  in  the  great  hall, 
where  the  statues  of  his  ancestors  look  down  on  him  who 
has  at  last  become  one  of  them  —  gone  over  to  the  major- 
it)^.  His  son  Lucius  knelt  at  his  bedside  when  he  breathed 
his  last ;  kissed  him  a  moment  before  death,  to  catch  the 
last  faint  breath.  From  the  finger  he  drew  his  ring,  which 
has  now  been  replaced  in  view  of  the  approaching  funeral. 
The  relatives  who  stood  in  the  room  raised  a  loud  cry  of 
grief,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recalling  the  sleeper  if  he  were 
out  in  a  trance,  a  cry  which  has  become  historical  as  a 
sign  that  all  is  over — conclamalum  esl.  Still  he  slept  un¬ 
moved,  and  while  notice  was  sent  to  the  undertakers,  the 
household  attendants  washed  the  body  with  warm  water, 
and  then  handed  it  over  to  the  professional  ministers. 
These  bathed  it  wiih  sweet-smelling  unguents,  removing  all 
that  savored  of  sickness  or  death,  and  attired  the  corpse  in 


garments  suitiible  to  his  high  position,  the  toga  preetexia 
covering  in  death  him  who  had  worn  it  in  life.  A  small 
coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth,  in  accordance  with  imme¬ 
morial  custom,  to  pay  for  his  ferrying  over  the  dark  river. 
The  crown  which  had  been  given  him,  like  our  Victoria 
Cross,  for  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  adorned  the  pale 
brows.  And  so,  calm  and  stately,  he  was  laid  in  the  great 
ancestral  hall ;  flowers  and  green  leaves  were  strewn 
around,  and  a  branch  of  cypress  planted  beside  the  en¬ 
trance  door,  a  signal  of  invitation  to  his  friends,  and  of 
warning  to  those  whom  religious  considerations  forh.rde 
to  enter  the  house  where  <a  dead  body  lay.  For  seven  days 
his  sorrowing  clients,  those  whom  he  had  shielded  in  his 
day  of  power,  and  friends  who  had  loved  him  well,  h,ave 
flocke<l  in  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect,  and  gaze  once 
more  on  the  well-known  face ;  and  now,  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine,  they  are  going  to  carry  him  beyond  the 
preidncts  of  the  city,  to  reduce  the  lifeless  body  to  ashes, 
and  deposit  the  remains  in  the  sepulchre  where  stand  the 
urns  of  the  heroes  of  his  race. 

The  herald  has  gone  forth,  to  invite  who  will  to  attend. 
For  this  is  no  ordinary  man  who  is  dead.  Rome  knew 
him  well ;  and  his  family,  we  may  be  sure,  will  give  him  a 
funeral  befitting  his  rank.  Not  at  night  will  his  burial  be, 
like  that  of  some  poor  plebeian  who  bas  gone  tbe  long  jour¬ 
ney  ;  every  solemnity  that  the  servants  of  Libitina  know 
will  be  lavished  on  his  obsequies.  From  early  morn  the 
folk  have  been  streaming  to  the  door,  clad  in  suits  of  cus¬ 
tomary  black ;  the  undertakers  have  been  bustling  about 
and  are  now  marshalling  the  splendid  procession.  Police 
officers  are  in  attendance,  to  assist  in  maintaining  order. 
The  nearest  relatives  have  gathered  around  the  deceased. 
They  lay  him  on  his  bier,  no  extravagant  couch  of  ivory, 
as  some  who  should  have  known  better  have  lately  begun 
to  affect,  but  carved  of  dark  wood,  and  stately  with  dark 
rich  hangings,  as  befits  a  Roman  citizen.  And  now  at  a 
given  word  these  relatives  lift  the  bier  on  to  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  the  long  procession  files  down  the  hill,  and  out 
to  the  place  where  the  pyre  is  built,  not  far  from  the  family 
burving-place. 

The  van  is  led  by  trumpeters,  blowing  a  loud  note  of 
lamentation,  and  opening  tbe  way  through  the  crowded 
streets  near  the  Forum,  to  which  their  steps  are  first  di¬ 
rected.  Next  come  singing  women,  chanting  in  mournful 
strain  the  praises  of  the  deceased.  Yet  a  third  band  of 
hired  attendants  succeed,  actors  reciting  appropriate  sen¬ 
timents  from  familiar  poets,  their  chief  also  exhibiting  in 
dumb  show  the  actions  which  made  the  dead  man  famous. 
But  who  are  these  who  follow  now?  Have  the  dead  arisen 
to  do  him  honor  ?  There,  large  as  life,  walks  the  long  line 
of  noble  ancestors  whose  blood  flowed  in  the  dead  man’s 
veins.  Waxen  masks,  modelled  on  the  busts  which  stand 
in  the  great  hall,  cover  the  faces  of  those  selected  to  per¬ 
sonate  the  heroes;  each  wears  the  robe  he  would  have 
worn  this  day  if  the  grave  bad  given  him  up.  It  seems  in 
truth  as  if  ail  the  mighty  ones  of  his  race,  generals,  and 
statesmen,  heroic  names  of  Rome,  have  arisen  to  lead  their 
descendant  with  welcome  to  his  resting-place  among  them. 
Old  stories  of  wars  in  Apulia  and  Samniura,  with  Gaul  and 
Carthaginian,  crowd  on  the  beholder’s  mind.  There  goes 
he  who  was  proudly  styled  “  African,”  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal,  “  great  Scipio’s  self,  that  thunderbolt  of  war.” 
There,  he  who  acquired  a  corresponding  title  from  his  vic¬ 
tories  in  Asia  against  Antiochus.  There,  he  who  blent  the 
elegance  of  Greek  learning  with  the  manly  valor  of  Rome, 
the  stern  patriot  who  approved  the  slaying  of  his  own 
usurping  kinsmen,  to  whom  a  master-pen  has  lately  given 
fresh  immortality  as  the  friend  of  Lmlius.  And  many  more, 
famous  of  old,  and  living  still  in  the  memories  of  men, 
mingle  in  this  strange  procession  where  the  immortal  dead 
do  honor  to  their  latest  son. 

Hitherto  the  procession  had  been  wholly  professional,  not 
to  say  theatrical,  in  character.  But  these  who  come  next 
recall  the  gazer  to  every-day  life.  For  these  are  they  who 
late  were  slaves,  whom  the  liberality  of  the  deceased^  has 
made  free.  Vulgar  minds  may  ostentatiously  manumit  by 
will  large  numbers  of  slaves,  swelling  their  funeral  pomp  at 
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their  heir’s  expense  ;  but  where  no  such  sordid  motive  has 
directed  the  enfranchisement,  who  so  fit  to  be  there  as 
they?  Who  have  better  rijjht  to  walk,  as  they  now  walk, 
immediately  before  the  bier? 

In  front  of  the  bier  they  bear  tables,  inscribed  with  the 
deeds  of  the  deceased,  the  laws  he  carried,  the  battles  he 
fought.  Captive  banners  and  trophies  of  war  are  displayed ; 
there  is  a  map  of  some  unknown  laml  he  conquered.  All 
Rome  may  see  to-day,  if  tliere  be  one  here  who  needs  the 
telling,  how  great  a  man  is  now  being  borne  through  the 
city  he  loved  so  well.  Hehind  the  bier  come  kinsmen  and 
friends,  women  as  well  as  men.  The  latter  are  dressed  in 
black,  as  are  all  the  professional  assistants :  the  women 
wear  white,  a  custom  which,  being  somewhat  novel  in 
Rome,  elicits  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Bareheaded  walk 
the  women,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  hands  that  beat  their 
breasts  ;  the  male  relative.*,  with  an  equal  inversion  of  or¬ 
dinary  habits,  have  their  heads  closely  veiled.  Innumer¬ 
able  the  erowd  that  follows.  All  Rome’s  best  are  there. 
The  Senate  have  turned  out  to  a  man.  Many  who  barely 
knew  the  deeeased  follow  among  his  friends.  Many  join 
the  proeession  out  of  mere  curiosity,  but  most  from  a  desire 
to  pay  this  tribute  of  respect  to  one  whom  they  have  so  long 
honored  from  afar. 

And  now  they  have  reached  the  Forum.  In  the  midst 
of  this  great  space,  the  Westminster  of  Rome,  the  proces¬ 
sion  halts.  The  ancestors  of  the  deceased  seat  themselves, 
in  solemn  semi-circle,  on  the  ivory  chairs  of  the  magistrates. 
In  their  midst  his  nephew,  Publius,  well  known  for  his 
oratorical  powers,  ascends  the  rostra,  and  pronounces  a 
long  and  labored  panegjTic  over  him  who  lies  deaf  and  un¬ 
heeding  before  him.  lie  tells  how  his  youth  was  devoted 
to  study  and  martial  exercise,  not  wasted  on  luxury  and 
riotous  living ;  how  his  manhood  was  spent  in  fighting 
Rome’s  battles  abroad,  and  upholding  order  at  home  —  an 
easy  task  now  the  might  of  the  emperor  has  crushed  all 
factious  sedition.  He  speaks  of  his  piety  toward  the  gods, 
his  love  for  his  wife  and  children,  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  his 
clients,  his  kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  i 
contact.  In  everything,  he  says,  he  lived  worthy  of  his  high  [ 
lineage,  worthy  of  those  ancestors  whose  effigies  are  present  | 
beside  him.  And  so  the  speaker  is  led  to  trace  back  the 
grand  line  of  ancestor.*,  and  in  kindling  words  remind  his  ; 
hearers  of  all  the  Scipios  had  done  for  Rome.  What  an  | 
Athenian  audience  felt  when  their  orators  recalled  the  | 
names  of  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  that  surely  must  a  ! 
Roman  audience  hiive  felt  when  they  were  reminded  of  the  j 
glories  of  the  Scipios. 

The  bier  is  taken  up,  the  procession  is  marshalled  again. 
Through  the  bustling  streets,  out  through  the  city  gates, 
the  famous  Porta  Capena,  out  on  to  the  Appian  Way, 
streams  the  long  line  of  mourners.  At  the  gate  many  gen¬ 
erally  leave  the  proeession,  but  to-day  they  have  but  a 
short  way  further  to  go,  for  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  is  not 
far  beyond  the  gate,  on  the  side  of  the  Appian  Way.  The 
crowd  therefore,  pours  out  almost  without  diminution,  till 
they  reach  a  cleared  spot  not  far  from  the  tomb,  whereon  a 
great  pile  has  been  erected.  Huge  logs  of  wood  form  the 
body  of  the  structure,  interspersed  with  various  inflammable 
substances  ;  it  stands  four-square,  like  some  gigantic  altar 
to  the  unseen  powers.  A  row  of  cypress  trees,  transplanted 
for  the  occasion,  throws  a  gloomy  shadow  across  it.  The 
bier  is  placed  on  the  top  with  all  its  splendid  belongings. 
Ointments  of  the  costliest  description,  spikenard  and  frank¬ 
incense,  and  all  the  strongest  and  sweetest  smelling  un¬ 
guents,  are  plentifully  poured  on  the  pile ;  Palestine  and 
Syria,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
All  is  now  ready,  and  as  Lucius  Scipio  steps  forward,  the 
women  raise  a  piercing  wail.  You  may  see  the  tears  in  the 
young  man’s  eyes,  for  his  head  i&  turned  to  us  and  away 
from  the  pile,  as  with  trembling  band  he  applies  a  lighted 
torch.  The  flame  mounts  skyward  with  immense  rapidity; 
huge  swirls  of  smoke,  pungent  yet  fragrant,  sweep  to  lee¬ 
ward.  As  the  tire  reaches  the  body,  the  wailing  of  the 
women  is  redoubled.  The  men  stand  by  in  silence.  No 
funeral  games  are  exhibited  to-day  during  the  burning ; 
nor  do  bis  relatives  follow  the  somewhat  barbarous  custom 


of  throwing  in  armor,  clothes,  and  valuables  to  be  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  great  crowd  stands  well-nigh  motion¬ 
less  in  genuine  grief. 

It  does  not  take  very  long  to  reduce  the  whole  to  ashes. 
The  pitch  and  resin,  the  rich  unguents,  all  make  the  tire 
tierce  and  brief.  A  heap  of  mouldering  embers  is  soon  all 
that  is  left.  The  crowd  melts  away,  while  the  relatives 
perform  the  remaining  rites.  The  embers  are  quenched 
with  wine,  and  a  solemn  invocation  addressed  to  the  soul 
of  the  departed.  Those  officiating  then  wash  their  hands 
with  pure  water,  and  proceed  to  gather  the  white  calcined 
bones,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  dark  wood-ashes 
which  cover  them.  These  precious  relics  are  solemnly 
sprinkled,  first  with  wine,  then  with  milk,  dried  with  a 
linen  cloth,  and  deposited  in  an  alabaster  urn.  Perfumes 
are  mingled  with  the  ashes.  The  urn  is  then  carried  to 
the  tomb,  and  deposited  in  the  niche  prep.ared  for  it.  All 
round  the  walls  you  see  similar  urns,  each  in  its  own  niche, 
each  inscribed  with  a  simple  memento,  like  the  inscriptions 
on  our  tombstones.  All  being  now  over,  the  family  take 
their  departure,  with  pious  ejaculations  and  prayers  for 
calm  repose  — “  Sweet  be  the  place  of  thy  rest !  ”  Outside 
j  the  tomb,  the  priest  sprinkles  each  of  them  thrice  with  pure 
I  water,  to  remove  the  pollution  of  the  dead  boily,  which  was 
,  recognized  by  all  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  then  dismisses 
them  with  the  well-known  formula,  lllicet,  ye  may  depart. 

I  The  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  make  their  way 
j  quietly  home  along  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  lined  for  a 
considerable  distance  with  tomt>s  like  a  suburban  road  with 
i  villas,  and  through  the  crowded  streets,  which  have  now 
resumed  their  usual  aspect.  On  reaching  the  house  they 
i  will  be  purified  afresh  by  water  and  fire,  being  sprinkled 
j  with  the  one,  and  made  to  step  over  the  other.  For  nine 
I  days  they  will  then  remain  apart,  mourning  for  the  dead, 
j  On  the  expiry  of  that  time  a  sacrifice  will  be  offered  to  the 
gods  below,  and  a  great  funeral  feast  will  be  given,  at 
which  all  the  guests  will  be  dressed  in  white.  Games,  it 
may  b«‘,  and  shows  of  gladiators,  will  then  be  exhibited  ; 
food  will  be  distributed  to  the  populace.  After  that  the 
family  will  return  to  their  ordinary  avocations :  the  men 
will  not  resume  their  mourning  garb  ;  the  women  will  wear 
theirs  for  some  time  longer,  the  widow  perhaps  retaining 
hers  for  a  yeir.  But  not  for  long  will  the  dead  man  be 
forgotten  ;  at  intervals  they  will  go  to  the  tomb  on  the  Ap- 
piau  Way,  bearing  flowers  and  perfumes  to  lay  beside  the 
ashes  of  the  dear  one  gone.  Lamps  will  be  lighted  there, 
to  relieve  the  sepulchral  gloom.  And  on  stated  occasions 
commemorative  feasts  will  be  held,  where  the  family  and 
friends  will  assemble,  dressed  in  white,  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed. 

Such  was  a  funeral  in  the  old  days  of  Rome.  Of  course 
only  those  of  great  men  could  be  celebrated  with  all  this 
pomp  and  splendor.  The  undertakers  distinguished  several 
kinds  of  funerals,  and  called  each  by  an  appropriate  name. 
The  obsequies  of  the  poor  were  generally  performed  at 
night ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  many  bodies  might  be 
burned  together  on  one  common  pyre.  In  the  case  of 
young  persons,  many  of  the  ceremonies  were  dispensed 
I  with,  and  infants  were  not  burnt  at  all,  but  simply  interred, 
j  Stringent  but  unavailing  laws  were  made  to  repress  the  ex- 
I  travagance  of  funerals.  The  Twelve  Tables  allowed  only 
I  ten  musicians  and  three  hired  mourners,  and  forbade 
I  throwing  perfume  in  the  flames,  or  using  gold  in  any  way, 

I  it  being  even  thought  necessary  to  explain  by  a  special 
statute  that  this  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  corpses  whose 
teeth  were  stopped  with  gold  1  But  so  long  as  cremation 
was  the  popular  form  of  burial,  the>e  sumptuary  laws  were 
in  vain.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cremation  died  out,  and  by  the  fourth  century  seems 
i  to  have  become  quite  extinct.  This  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  Christianity,  but  is  probably 
in  greater  measure  due  to  the  widespread  belief  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  second  advent.  Many  if  not  all  of  the  early 
Christians  believed  that  the  bodies  which  they  committed 
to  the  earth  would  be  raised  and  purified  from  the  stains  of 
i  mortality  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  It  need  hardly  be 
I  said  that  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  1st 
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Corinthians  xv.,  where  we  are  emphatically  told  that  we  ■ 
do  not  know  with  what  bodies  the  dead  shall  be  raised.  > 
The  experience  of  ages  has  taught  men  the  true  meaning  i 
of  that  sublime  passage.  Swift  and  sure  is  the  decay  of  ; 
our  mortal  vestment,  whether  we  commit  it  to  the  devour-  i 
ing  dame  or  to  the  corrupting  earth.  A  hundred  years  \ 
hence  it  will  not  matter  whi'-h  we  chose.  The  atoms 
which  have  composed  our  body  will  have  dissolved  in  a 
thousand  directions,  will«)iave  taken  new  forms,  will  have 
become  part,  it  may  lx*,  of  other  organisms.  That  which  i 
we  now  call  our  body  is  made  up  of  what  in  bygone  ages  ' 
may  have  been  part  of  the  body  of  our  forefather.  Nature 
is  economic  of  her  materials,  ami  uses  them  many  times. 
But  the  spiritual  body  which  we  look  to  receive  is  dilferent 
from  the  natural  body.  In  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  The  distinctions  of  mor¬ 
tality  are  lost;  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  but 
then  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  at  least  we  shall  not  be 
shut  any  more  in  this  prison  of  the  senses,  hampered  and 
fettered  by  laxlily  conditions.  Secure  in  this  belief,  we 
contemplate  without  fear  the  inevitable  dissolution  of  our 
decaying  flesh  ;  we  watch  its  atoms  lost  in  the  ocean  of 
matter,  as  our  breath  is  lost  in  the  ocean  of  air  ;  for  the 
physical  laws  by  which  this  kaleidoscopic  whirl  of  atoms 
and  organisms  is  governed,  are  but  expressions  of  the  will 
of  Him  who  has  promised  an  immortality  of  joy,  nor  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  He  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 


THE  AUT  OF  SKirPING. 

CoxsiDEUiN’o  how  much  more  people  read,  or  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  read,  nowadays  than  they  ever  did  before,  it  is 
not  a  little  strange  how  seldom  they  are  aware  that  there  i 
is  room  for  the  exercise  of  art  in  reading  as  well  as  in  other 
occupations.  The  remark  which  Socrates  made  on  states¬ 
manship,  thiit  it  was  an  exceedingly  diflicult  anil  compli¬ 
cated  business  which  everybody  practised,  and  nobody 
thought  himself  Imund  to  learn,  applies  with  tenfold  force 
in  our  own  day,  not  merely  to  its  original  object,  but  to  an 
infinity  of  other  matters.  And  the  exercise  of  reading,  in 
which  many  of  us  spend,  whether  for  work  or  for  pleasure, 
a  very  appreciable  proportion  of  our  lives,  certainly  falls 
within  the  spirit  of  his  censure.  We  learn  in  our  infancy 
to  read  words,  but  we  are  left  to  pick  up  the  way  to  read 
books.  Advice  about  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  matter  to 
be  read  is  indeed  iilentiful  enough,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
overdone ;  but  how  to  read  the  things  chosen  intelligently 
and  economically,  how  to  extract  the  greatest  profit  with 
the  least  expense  of  time  and  eyesight  —  this,  which  surely 
is  a  thing  worth  knowing,  is  left  for  the  most  part  to  come 
by  nature.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  only  one  cur¬ 
rent  precept  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  radically  wrong. 
As  the  prejudice  created  by  it  must  be  cleared  away  before 
any  reasonable  conclusions  of  a  positive  kind  can  be  arrived 
at,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  expose  the  venerable  fallacy  at 
the  risk  of  being  held  to  encourage  idleness,  desultoriness, 
and  naughtiness  generally. 

Almost  every  one  who  was  fond  of  reading  as  a  child 
must  more  or  less  distinctly  remember  having  impressed  on 
him  at  various  times  that  “  It  is  wrong  to  skip.”  This 
maxim  is  answerable  for  a  quantity  of  time  and  trouble 
wasted  in  useless  reading  by  the  children  who  listen  to  it,  i 
after  they  have  come  to  riper  years,  which,  if  the  statistics  \ 
could  only  be  collected  and  nicely  made  out,  should  be  j 
enough  to  raise  a  clamor  for  a  Royal  Commission.  The  I 
general  proposition  is  indeed  softened  by  explanations  and  ' 
qualifications,  by  the  time  when  young  readers  are  thought  | 
to  be  of  sufficient  discretion  to  follow  them.  But  the  quali-  | 
ficiitions  are  all  wrong  too.  The  rule  commonly  taught,  as  j 
mollified  by  exceptions  in  teaching  or  practice,  comes  to  . 
this.  It  is  wrong  to  skip  in  reading  a  solid  book.  The  | 
more  solid  the  book,  and  the  more  important  the  matter,  , 
the  greater  is  the  offence  of  skipping.  It  is  venial  to  skip 
in  reading  poetry,  and  quite  harmless  to  skip  in  reading  | 
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novels.  This  rule  appears  to  us  ju.st  as  wise  and  sensible 
as  if  a  parent  whose  son  was  about  to  travel  partly  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  cities,  partly  in  the  country,  and  partly  among  works 
of  art,  were  to  advise  him  in  this  fashion  :  “  I  would  have 
you  above  all  things  remember  to  keep  a  most  observant 
eye  on  everything  about  you  in  the  places  where  you  do 
business.  If  you  confine  your  attention  to  what  concerns 
yourself,  if  you  cannot  tell  me  what  other  people  were  do¬ 
ing,  if  you  fail  to  note  all  the  things  in  the  counting-houses 
and  the  shop-windows,  1  shall  take  you  for  an  idle  fellow. 
As  to  the  country,  no  doubt  you  had  better  observe  its 
beauties  than  not,  but  it  does  not  much  matter.  As  to 
pictures  and  so  forth,  certainly  they  are  good  in  their  way; 
but  as  they  are  only  made  to  be  looked  at,  why,  you  may 
look  at  them  just  as  carefully  or  carelessly  as  you  please.” 

Instead  of  acting  by  analogy  to  such  advice  as  this, 
which  we  need  not  spend  time  in  showing  to  be  counter  to 
the  general  opinion  and  habits  of  mankind,  we  prefer  to 
treat  reading  as  a  branch  of  human  life,  and  to  hold  a  doc¬ 
trine  directly  opposed  to  the  popular  fallacy.  We  main¬ 
tain  that  the  true  l)elief  as  to  skipping  is  to  this  effect  — 
generally  speaking,  it  i.i  not  wroni/  to  ship.  Skipping  is  an 
important  part  of  the  art  of  reading,  and  should  be  prac¬ 
tised  systematically.  It  is  most  to  be  practised  in  solid 
books  —  by  which  we  mean,  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  books  that  are  read  merely  for  information.  Solid 
or  serious  reading  consists  in  attending  to  the  matter  of  a 
book  independently  of  the  form,  exce[)t  indeed  when  the 
form  itself  is  the  primary  subject  of  study,  as  for  instance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philologist  or  historian  of  liter¬ 
ature.  The  more  solid  the  book,  the  more  expedient  it  is 
to  skip,  and  the  more  useful  it  is  to  know  how  to  skip 
judiciously.  But  when  the  form  is  of  sensible  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  reader  as  compared  with  the  matter — or,  in 
less  abstract  language,  when  a  book  is  read  partly  or 
wholly  for  entertainment  and  artistic  pleasure,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  information  —  then  the  art  of  skipping  is  no 
longer  in  its  proper  place,  and  should  be  very  sparingly 
used,  if  at  all.  It  is  generally  a  mistake  in  poetry,  and  it 
is  absolutely  wrong  in  a  good  novel.  We  do  not  mean  to 
forbid  a  cursory  glance  at  a  novel  or  a  volume  of  poems 
about  which  nothing  is  known,  honestly  intended  as  a 
preliminary  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  worth  read¬ 
ing  at  all.  One  has  a  perfect  right  to  look  into  a  book  and 
say  that  it  ap(>ears  to  be  worth  reading  or  not  worth  read¬ 
ing,  as  the  ease  may  be ;  and  the  faculty  of  doing  this  with 
!  a  reasonable  chance  of  guessing  right  is  indeed  closely 
I  connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  skipping.  But 
'  we  must  protest  against  the  habit  of  tasting  a  good  novel 
by  dips  and  skips  —  which  really  is  nothing  better  than 
!  taking  extracts  at  random  —  and  then  pretending  to  have 
j  read  the  novel.  This  way  of  treating  the  masterpieces  of 
!  fiction,  though  we  fear  it  is  not  uncommon  and  meets  with 
I  but  little  reprehension,  we  take  to  be  no  less  vicious  and 
demoralizing  than  the  much-decried  practice  of  skipping 
in  books  of  solid  instruction  is  in  truth  wholesome  and 
laudable,  llte  same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  reading  of  poems. 

Our  position  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  indisputable  steps.  Let  us  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  extreme  of  serious  literature.  The  books 
which  are  wholly  made  up  of  solid  instruction,  or  profess 
so  to  be,  which  are  completely  free,  so  far  as  human  frailty 
will  allow,  from  any  suspicion  of  art  or  amusement,  are 
Chailes  Lamb’s  class  of  bihlia  abibla,  books  which  are 
no  books.  This  class  includes  nearly  all  dictionaries  — 
not  quite  all,  for  M.  Littrd,  and  perhaps  a  few  others, 
have  a  way  of  writing  a  series  of  disjointed  but  fascinating 
essays  disguised  in  the  dictionary  form — most  encyclo- 
pmdic  literature,  of  course  with  individual  exceptions,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  books  of  reference  and  scientific 
treatises  generally.  Now  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no 
one  ever  supposed  that  such  books  were  meant  to  be  read 
continuously,  that  there  was  any  virtue  in  reading  them 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  any  vice  in  looking  into  them  to 
find  particular  things  as  wanted.  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  worker  in  any  special  subject  on  which 
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much  literature  exists  is  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  does  not  I 
know  how  to  use  hooks  of  reference  properly  —  that  is,  if  j 
he  is  not  an  adept  in  the  art  of  skipping.  This  is  espe-  : 
cially  true  in  the  profession  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  ; 
rigorous  in  requiring  accurate  knowledge  and  the  least 
favorable  to  slovenly  habits.  Half  the  practical  aptitude  | 
of  a  lawyer,  at  any  rate  of  an  English  lawyer,  depends  on  ■ 
his  being  able  to  use  bis  books  discontinuously,  so  as  to 
pick  out  the  very  thing  he  is  in  search  of,  and  not  waste 
time  on  its  irrelevant  surroundings. 

But  if  this  much  is  conceded,  why  should  the  principle 
of  skipping  be  confined  to  books  which  are  manifestly  and 
on  the  face  of  them  not  readable  ?  Why  is  it  right  to  llit 
from  page  to  page  of  a  dictionary  by  the  help  of  the  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  and  wrong  to  travel  from  one  part  of  a  his-  | 
tory  or  a  book  of  travels  to  another  by  the  help  of  the  , 
index  (if  the  book  happens  to  be  tolerably  indexed),  table  | 
of  contents,  or  otherwise  V  We  can  see  no  answer  to  this, 
so  long  as  the  object  of  reading  the  book  is  knowledge 
and  not  artistic  pleasure.  The  writer  can  at  most  only  , 
guess  what  things  it  will  be  convenient  to  tell ;  an  intelli-  , 
gent  reader  must  know  best  what  things  he  wants  to  Ije  i 
told.  It  is  the  same  with  argumentative  writing,  essays, 
and  the  like.  You  see  by  a  glance  at  the  first  page  of  ' 
half  a  dozen  that  the  whole  space  is  filled  with  setting  { 
forth  an  argument  with  which  you  are  quite  familiar,  to 
which  you  will  never  be  converted,  or  to  which  you  need  ; 
no  conversion  ;  by  what  manner  of  duty  or  reason  can  you  > 
be  bound  to  read  the  other  five  pages  ?  It  may  be  an¬ 
swered,  Because  the  style  gives  a  new  lustre  to  old  matter.  ! 
But  then  you  are  no  longer  reading  with  the  single  view  | 
of  information,  and  the  instance  is  no  exception  to  the 
first  branch  of  our  rule,  but  a  confirmation  of  the  second.  ; 
It  shows,  not  that  it  is  wrong  to  skip  when  you  read  for 
learning,  but  that  it  is  right  not  to  skip  when  you  read  for 
pleasure.  '  1 

In  reading  what  may  be  called  literature  of  exposition, 
especially  in  really  good  essays,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  i 
how  much  of  the  general  pleasurable  impression  is  due  to  ’ 
the  substance  of  the  author’s  meaning,  and  how  much  ! 
to  the  form.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  where  skipping  may  in  some  circumstances  be  j 
allowable  and  ex|>edient,  in  others  a  grave  mistake.  { 
When  we  come  to  fiction  the  case  is  much  plainer.  A 
good  work  of  fiction,  whether  in  prose  or  inverse, —  we  ; 
are  here  speaking  only  of  good  works,  —  is  a  work  of  art,  j 
and  can  be  rightly  enjoyed  only  by  entering  into  sympathy  j 
with  the  artist’s  mind  and  accepting  his  work  according  to 
his  intention.  In  a  perfect  poem  the  place  of  every  word,  1 
in  a  perfect  novel  the  place,  if  not  of  every  word,  of  every  | 
episode  and  of  every  paragraph,  is  important ;  and  the  ! 
reader  who  skips  throws  away  the  pleasure  he  was  meant  i 
to  derive  from  the  harmony  of  composition,  in  which  very  | 
possibly  the  beauty  of  the  whole  may  chiefly  consist,  and  I 
despises  the  best  part  of  the  artist’s  labor.  He  might  as  i 
well  go  to  see  a  good  play,  and  then  wilfully  miss  every 
alternate  scene.  In  saying  this  we  are  no  doubt  setting 
up  a  high  standard  of  light  reading.  We  assert  hy  im¬ 
plication  the  doctrine,  which  many  will  think  severe,  that 
a  novel  not  worth  reading  continuously  is  not  worth  read¬ 
ing  at  all ;  and  this  principle  would  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  vast  quantity  of  current  and  accepted  litera-  : 
ture  has  no  business  to  exist.  And  so  we  are  perhaps  I 
committed  to  a  paradox  worse  than  the  first.  We  should  ! 
not  be  disinclined  to  do  battle  for  it  if  space  allowed;  but  j 
the  whole  subject  of  novel-reading  is  too  large  to  be  dis-  | 
posed  of  in  a  closing  sentence,  and  one  paradox  at  a  time 
is  enough. 
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Dot  was  a  little  girl,  five  years  old,  the  only  child  left  | 
to  her  parents,  whose  other  children  all  lay  sleeping  a  still  | 
sounder  sleep  under  four  tiny  mounds  of  green  turf.  The 
parents  were  poor,  and  lived  in  one  poor  room  “  over  the  j 
water,”  that  is,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  The  | 


mother  did  what  she  could  with  her  needle  and  her  scissors 
and  her  iron  to  increase  the  means  of  subsistence  earned 
by  her  husband,  who  plied  some  mysterious  vocation  on 
the  river-side,  and,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  that  voca¬ 
tion,  performed  “odd  jobs  ”  in  ail  parts  of  London.  And 
some  of  them  were  very  odd  jobs.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  so  very  useful  when  you  have  something  to 
get  rid  of,  and  are  at  your  wits’  end  to  know  what  to  do ; 
when,  for  instance,  your  little  dog  has  died,  and  you  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  the  body  ;  or  when  there  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  abroad,  and  it  seems  advisable  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  things  disinfected  or  destroyed.  On  all  such  occasions 
Potten  was  your  man.  He  would  do  anything  for  next  to 
nothing,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  mere  trifle ;  anything,  at  least, 
that  was  not  dishonest,  for  a  mure  honest  man  than  Potten 
did  not  exist.  Nor  had  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  work 
on  which  he  was  frequently  employed  resulted  in  any  cor¬ 
responding  repulsiveness  in  the  man  himself.  He  had  a 
sallow,  gaunt  face,  it  is  true,  for  the  lines  had  not  fallen 
unto  him  in  pleasant  places ;  but  he  smiled,  when  he  did 
smile,  very  brightly,  and  his  manner,  especially  towards 
children,  was  gentle,  and  even  winning.  No  doubt  his 
heart  was  under  the  softening  influence  of  a  double  mem¬ 
ory —  of  Dot  and  of  the  tiny  graves.  But  Potten  had  cer¬ 
tainly  one  unpleasant  peculiarity :  there  were  times  when 
he  looked  the  very  incarnation  of  scepticism;  dishelief 
stood  confessed  in  the  twinkle  of  his  eye,  in  the  wrinkles 
round  his  nose,  in  the  lines  about  his  mouth,  in  the  sound 
of  his  snigger.  Sternly  admonish  him,  tearfully  beg  of 
him,  solemnly  adjure  him  to  be  very  careful,  and  to  take 
the  greatest  precautions  on  his  own  account,  and  his  wife’s, 
and  his  children’s,  if  he  had  any  ;  and  he  would  answer 
impatiently  :  “  All  right,  sir  ;  to  be  sure  I  will,  ma’am ; 
don’t  you  go  for  to  be  afraid  ;  ”  but  all  the  while  his  man¬ 
ner  and  his  laugh  were  as  much  as  to  say  :  “  Tut,  tut  1  It ’s 
all  a  pack  of  rubbish ;  no  harm  shall  happen  unto  me.” 
Thus  does  familiarity  breed  contempt.  Who  is  it  that 
lights  his  pipe  over  the  powder-magazine?  Who  is  it 
that  burns  a  naked  candle  in  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  the 
mine  ?  And  yet  Potten  was  most  scrupulously  careful  in 
all  that  concerned  his  employers;  he  may  have  laughed 
at  them  in  his  sleeve,  but,  whether  it  were  from  a  con¬ 
scientious  sense  of  duty,  or  from  feaV  of  consequences  in 
case  of  detected  neglect,  he  performed  their  orders,  as  re¬ 
garded  themselves,  to  the  very  letter. 

Such  was  the  man  who  sat  contentedly  smoking  his  pipe 
in  the  room  where  Dot  lay  sleeping,  and  hugging  in  her 
arms  a  large  black  doll,  with  merry  black  eyes,  laughinv 
mouth,  and  grinning  teeth,  but  without  arms  —  not  a  doll 
that  most  girls  would  fancy,  but  Dot  loved  it  and  fondled 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  paragon  of  beauty.  In  Mr.  Potten’s 
section  of  society,  no  special  smoking-room  is  provided, 
and  infants  sleep  peacefully  amidst  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 
Perhaps  that  may  be  a  reason  why  fever,  though  rampant 
enough,  is  not  more  rampant  in  certain  districts. 

Well,  Mr.  Potten  sat  smoking,  Mrs.  Potten  sat  sewing, 
and  Dot  lay  sleeping.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potten  had  a  deal 
table  between  them ;  and  on  the  table  stood  a  common 
sort  of  lamp,  which  gave  a  very  good  light  by  means,  if 
smell  can  be  depended  upon,  of  paraffine  oil.  Dot  lay 
sleeping ;  but  anybody  who  supposes  that  she  occupied 
her  own  little  cot  with  its  snow-white  coverlet,  and  other 
accessories  which  make  such  pretty  pictures  of  slumbering 
childhood,  would  be  very  much  mistaken.  Mr.  Potten’s 
humble  establishment  did  not  admit  of  so  much  luxury  and 
independence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potten  and  Dot  all  shared 
the  same  bed,  which,  though  by  no  means  large,  took  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  apartment.  The  bed  had  a 
coverlet  of  patchwork,  old  and  faded.  And  yet  it  was 
anything  but  an  ugly  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  the 
husband  and  wife  whenever  they  looked  in  Dot’s  direction. 
The  bed  linen  was  clean,  though  coarse ;  and  there,  with 
her  head  between  two  pillows,  lay  Dot.  Her  fair  hair, 
very  long  for  her  age,  streamed  out  in  all  directions ;  the 
long  lashes  of  her  closed  eyes  drooped  on  her  cheeks ;  her 
smiling  mouth,  half  open,  showed  a  few  white  teeth ;  her 
chubby  little  arms  were  (bided  round  the  neck  and  body, 
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and  her  little  chin  rested,  as  has  been  said,  upon  the  •*  I  don’t  know,  darling.  She  was’  taken  away  hy  the 
woolly  head  of  the  black  doll.  And  the  black  doll,  with  a  man  when  he  took  the  other  things.” 
ring  through  its  nose,  a  necklace  of  beads  round  its  throat,  «  What  will  he  do  to  her,  mum  Y  Cure  her  ?  ” 

and  a  flaring  yellow  frock  upon  its  body,  was  gorgeous  to  “1  hope  so,  dear.” 

behold.  M  Then  why  can’t  I  have  her  back  when  she ’s  cured, 

Mr.  Potten  arose  from  his  seat,  and  went  softly  up  to  dear  mum  ?  ” 
the  bed  ;  and  there  was  a  moisture  in  his  eyes  when  he  »  Because,  though  she  might  not  do  you  any  harm,  dear, 
returned.  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  said,  chuckling :  it ’s  safer,  on  account  of  other  people,  that  we  should  get 
“  Ix»rd  love  her  I  How  happy  she  do  look  !  ”  rid  of  her  altogether.” 

“  She  never  had  a  doll  afore,  you  know,  Potten,”  rejoined  “  Poor  Camface  !  I  hope  she  ’ll  soon  get  well,”  mur- 

his  wife,  a  care-worn  but  cheerful,  nice-looking  woman,  mured  the  invalid  sleepily.  “  And  I  hope,”  she  added, 

“  bar  them  little  halfpenny  ones.”  «  that  she  ’ll  not  make  any  other  little  girl  as  ill  as  I  have 

“  But  she ’s  bin  a-cryin’,”  remarked  Potten,  with  a  look  been,” 
of  inquiry.  “  I  see  two  little  stains  on  her  little  nose.”  “  I  sincerely  hope  not,”  said  the  lady  fervently,  but  in  a 

“  Yes,”  assented  Mrs.  Potten  with  a  light  laugh.  “  We  very  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  little  invalid,  who 

had  a  few  words  about  the  doll;  she ’d  had  it  playin’  with  was  dozing  off. 

all  the  blessed  day,  and  I  thought  she ’d  do  better  without  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  was  the  name  which 
it  abed.  But  she  would  have  dear  Blackie,  as  she  calls  it ;  the  little  invalid  had  given  to  her  favorite  plavthin^,  a  black 
and  would  n’t  even  have  it  undressed.  So  I  let  her  have  doll.  It  had  been  Included  amongst  a  number  of  articles 
her  own  way,  and  that  stopped  her  cryin’,  and  maile  her  which  “  the  man  ”  had  carried  oft"  to  be  destroyed,  cr 
happy  again.”  «  cured,”  as  the  little  invalid  would  have  said.  The  lady 

“  What ’s  the  harm  ?  ”  growled  Potten.  “  Bless  her  lit-  knew  nothing  of  “  the  man,”  but  that  he  had  been  author- 
tie  heart.”  itatively  recommended  as  a  regular  practitioner  in  such 

“  It  must  have  cost  a  lot  o’  money,  that  doll,”  said  Mrs.  matters.  She  had  paid  him  well,  and  Wd  strongly  advised 
Potten,  ”  what  with  the  size  on  it,  and  the  dress,  and  the  him  to  destroy  everything,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  bake,  smoke, 
ornaments,  and  what  not.”  steam,  boil,  and  disinfect  everything  thoroughly.  Unless 

“  Ah  1  I  dare  say,”  observed  Potten  with  indifference.  .  .he  faithfully  promised  to  do  .at  least  the  latter,  she  would 
“  You ’d  never  have  bin  able  to  huy  one  like  it,”  con-j  'see  if  she  could  not  find  some  other  means  of  riddance, 
tinned  Mrs.  Potten  with  much  emphasis.  »  ^And  “  the  man  ”  had  replied  :  “  All  right,  ma’am  ;  don’t 

“Not assented  Potten  with  a  short  laugh.  “Ah!  you  go  for  to  be  afraid  ;  /  know  all  about  it.”  But  some- 
it ’s  an  ill  wind  as  blows  nobody  any  good.”  how  his  manner  was  a  little  contemptuous  ;  his  eye  twin- 

“  But  you  never  told  me  where  you  got  it  from,”  re-  kled,  and  his  mouth  sniggered  in  a  by  no  means  reassuring 
marked  Mrs.  Potten.  “You  only  said  it  was  given  to  fashion.  And  so  he  had  gone  his  way  ;  and  she  did  not 
70U.”  know  even  his  name,  which  was  Potten. 

“  \Vhat ’s  Ae  odds  ?  ”  said  Potten,  yawning.  “  Here,  And  so  the  lady  and  the  little  invalid  went  to  the  sea- 
I ’m  tired  ;  I ’m  a-goin’  to  bed.  Come,  make  haste.”  side  ;  and  the  latter  grew  strong  and  plump  and  rosy 

And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potten  were  soon  asleep,  with  Dot  a'^ain. 
and  Ae  black  doll  between  them.  And  Candace  and  “  the  man  ”  were  clean  forgotten. 

Let  us  change  the  time  and  scene.  It  shall  be  the  same  Meanwhile,  Dot  had  been  getting  on  famously  with  “  dear 
day,  but  earlier  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  place  shall  be  a  Blackie.”  No  doubt  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians, 
comfortable  house  on  the  Middlesex  side  ot  the  river  had  fallen  considerably  in  the  social  scale ;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
Thames,  and  on  the  borders  of  Tyburnia.  It  is  early  tion  whether  she  had  ever  before  been  treated  with  so  much 
spring,  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  a  little  girl,  some  deference.  Dot  never  diil  anything  without  consulting 
seven  years  of  age,  is  being  put  to  bed.  She  is  evidently  “  dear  Blackie.”  She  obtained  that  sable  personage’s  per- 
an  invalid.  Her  pretty’  little  face  is  thin  and  pale  ;  her  mission  before  she  even  dared  to  put  into  her  mouth  a  sin- 
hands  are  almost  transparent  ;  she  totters  if  she  attempts  gle  piece  of  bread  and  butter  or  a  sip  of  milk  and  water, 
to  walk  alone.  A  lady  and  a  maid  servant  are  present  in  Nay,  the  maternal  authority  itself  had  to  be  backed  up  by 
the  room,  and  render  the  necessary  assistance.  The  little  the  influence  of  the  late  Qu'^en  Candace.  Dn  the  third 
girl  has  just  had  a  bath,  to  judge  from  plain  indications  ;  evening  of  Dot’s  possession  of  her  treasure  —  “  Now,  Dot, 
and  now  she  is  being  arrayed  in  the  most  dainty  little  it’s  tim^e  to  go  to  bed  ;  that ’s  a  good  gal,”  Mrs. Potten  said, 
night-dress,  and  gently  laid  in  the  most  ,dainty  little  cot,  »  S’all  we  do  to  bed,  dear  B’ackie  ?  ”  Dot  asked  ;  and 
with  the  most  dainty  appliances.  Otherwise,  the  room,  then  she  cried  exultantly:  “No,  mother;  dear  B’ackie 
and  indeed  the  whole  house,  presents  an  unfurnished  ap-  gays  we  mustn ’t  do  to  bed’  ’et,  but  wait  for  da.” 
pearance  ;  all  the  furniture  seems  to  be  huddled  together  in  “  Y'ou ’d  better  ask  dear  Blackie  again,”  Mrs.  Potten  re- 
out-of-the-way  places,  and  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  plied,  for  she  was  a  kind,  patient,  and  judicious  but  firm 
carpets  from  the  floors.  Wherever  you  turn,  you  see  ba-  mother. 

sins  or  other  utensils  filled  with  a  red  liquid,  as  if  there  had  There  was  a  short  pause  ;  and  then  Dot  said,  with  a 
been  a  general  nose-bleeding  throughout  the  house.  More-  knowing  laugh :  “  Dear  B'ackie  says  we ’d  better  do  to  bed 
over,  there  is  a  pervading  smell  as  of  soot,  from  which  the  to-night,  and  sit  up  for  da  some  other  night.” 
experienced  would  infer  disinfectants.  In  the  little  girl’s  “  Ah  1  dear  Blackie ’s  a  good  sort,”  Mrs.  Potten  admitted, 
own  room  stands  a  table,  on  which  are  arranged,  to  please  as  she  proceeded  to  undress  her  obedient  little  Dot. 
the  eye  and  smell  and  taste,  wall  flowers,  violets,  primroses.  And  Dot,  ere  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep,  kissed  her 
daffodils,  jonquils,  grapes,  and  blood-oranges.  Cheap  pho-  black  doll,  and  said  :  “  Dood  night,  dear  B’ackie.  Dod 
tographs  and  cheap  picture-books,  which  may  serve  to  b’ess  ’ou.” 

amuse  for  the  moment,  and  may  be  afterwards  destroyed  That  same  evening,  Mr.  Potten,  whose  avocations  nearly 
without  compunction  on  the  score  of  extravagance,  are  always  took  him  away  from  home  all  day,  and  who,  conse- 

Bcattercd  about  in  all  directions.  W  hen  the  little  girl  has  quently,  sehlom  had  an  opp'irtunity  of  observing  Dot  and 

been  made  quite  comfortable,  the  lady  sits  down  by  the  side  her  ways,  was  treated  by  her  to  a  little  comedy,  which  he, 
of  the  cot,  and  prepares  to  coax  the  invalid  to  sleep.  as  a  father,  found  more  laughter-moving  than  anything  ever 

“  Am  I  well  now,  dear  mum  Y  ”  asks  the  invalid.  performed  by  Liston,  Wright,  or  Toole.  Dot  was  restless, 

“  Nearly  well,  dear,”  replies  mamma.  “  We  are  going  to  and  woke  up  whilst  her  father  was  taking  his  pipe  and 
the  sea-side  to-morrow,  and  then  you  will  get  quite  strong  drop  of  beer. 

and  well  again.”  And  Dot  insisted  upon  his  sharing  his  pipe  and  beer 

“  But  if  1  ’m  not  well,  why  can’t  I  go  on  having  Candace  with  “  dear  Blackie,”  who,  she  asserted,  had  always  been 
to  sleep  with  me  Y  ”  asks  the  invalid.  accustomed  to  tobacco  in  “  B’ackie’s  land,”  and  liked  beer 

“  Candace  has  gone  away,  darling.”  «  froffed  up,”  or,  as  Mr,  Potten  himself  expressed  it,  “  with 

“  here  to,  mam  ?  ”  a  head  on.”  So  “  dear  Blackie  ”  was  placed  in  a  sitting 
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posture  upon  the  table,  was  propped  up  against  a  candle¬ 
stick,  and  in  a  silent  languapre,  interpreted  by  Dot,  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  the  hilarity  of  the  evening. 

“  Lord  love  her  little  heart !  ”  exclaimed  Potten,  as  he 
wiped  tears  of  amusement  from  his  eyes  when  Dot  had  sunk 
exhausted  to  sleep;  “she’s  as  good  as  any  play  ;  that  'ere 
doll ’s  a  fortun’  to  us." 

But  the  next  evening  Potten  was  not  so  well  entertained. 
Dot,  it  appeared,  had  been  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and 
was  now  sleeping  heavily,  breathing  stertorously,  and  toss¬ 
ing  uneasily,  with  a  skin  as  hot  and  dry  as  a  burning  coal. 
But  poor  people  shrink  from  the  expense  of  a  doctor  ;  and 
the  Pottens  resolved  to  see  what  a  night  would  bring  forth. 
The  night  brought  forth  a  sore  throat,  so  sore  that  it  seemed 
as  if  Dot  woulu  be  choked.  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  a 
doctor  must  he  called,  and  Potten,  on  his  way  to  work,  en¬ 
gaged  one  to  “  look  in.”  The  doctor  looked  in,  and  looked 
serious.  He  sent  medicine,  and  word  that  he  would  look 
in  again  in  the  evening.  In  the  evening  he  came  ;  and 
Potten  was  there. 

Dot  was  one  bright  red  flush,  to  the  very  whites  of  her 
eyes. 

“  What  is  it,  sir,  please  ?  ”  asked  Potten,  with  white  and 
trembling  lips. 

“  Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “  it  is  best  to  tell  you,  in  order 
that  you  may  take  precautions.  It  is  a  very  bad  case  of 
scarlet  fever.” 

Potten  groaned  heavily,  dropped  down  by  the  bedside, 
and  hid  his  face  in  the  clothes. 

“  Come,  be  a  man,”  said  the  doctor,  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder;  “don’t  give  way  like  that.  I’ve  known  worse 
cases  recover.” 

Potten  got  up,  and  stared  about  him  like  one  distraught. 

The  doctor  gave  his  directions  to  Mrs.  Potten  ;  and  with 
a  kind  “  good  night,”  departed. 

The  eiizhth  day  was  approaching,  and  Dot  was  in  a  high 
state  of  delirium.  There  were  no  sweet  flowers,  no  violets, 
no  primroses,  no  daffodils  for  poor  little  Dot,  to  catch  her 
eye  and  soothe  her  senses;  no  grapes  and  no  blood -oranges 
to  moisten  her  poor  parched  lips.  And  whenever  her 
father  drew  near  her  pillow,  she,  when  the  delirious  fit  was 
upon  her,  would  turn  away  her  face  and  mutter :  “  Do 
away,  b’ack  man  ;  do  away,  b’ack  man  I  ” 

The  eighth  day  came  and  passed  ;  and  Dot  passed  away 
in  the  twilight. 

Potten  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word  as  long  as  the  fever 
lasted ;  but  now,  as  he  stood  looking  with  a  ghastly  face, 
and  dry,  fierce  eyes,  at  the  tiny  corpse  before  him,  he  said, 
in  slow,  distinct,  deliberate  tones  ;  “  Susan,  I ’ve  killed  my 
child.” 

Mrs.  Potten,  for  a  moment,  hushed  her  sohs,  and  stared 
at  him  in  blank  amazement. 

“  Look  here,”  continued  Potten,  in  low,  husky  tones :  “  I 
knowed  there ’d  bin  fever  in  the  house  where  this  come 
from  ;  the  lady  that  gave  it  me  begged  and  prayed  o’  me 
to  burn  it,  or,  leastways,  to  burn  the  clo’es  and  the  hair, 
and  bake  and  scour  and  reg’iar  disinfect  the  rest  on  it ;  but 
I  was  afraid  o’  sp’ilin’  it,  and  —  and  —  as  they  was  always 
disinfectin’  everything  in  that  house,  I  never  give  it  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  and  —  and  —  I  —  give  it — her;”  and,  with 
a  sob  that  shook  his  whole  hody,  he  threw  down  upon  the 
patchwork  counterpane  the  black  doll. 

Mrs.  Potten  had  listened  to  him  with  a  face  that  grew 
paler  and  graver  and  more  horror-stricken  at  every  word  he 
uttered ;  but  all  she  said  was,  in  a  voice  full  of  awe  and 
agony  :  “  Oh,  John  I  ” 

It  was  the  only  reproach  she  made  him ;  but  it  may  be 
that  there  is  more  in  a  tone  than  in  words. 

Potten  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  »nd  left  the  room.  He 
looked  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  did  not  return  that 
night ;  and  Mrs.  Potten  was  alarme<l.  He  did  not  return 
the  next  day  or  night ;  and  the  neighbors  were  alarmed. 
They  thought,  too  truly,  that  the  poor  man  had  gone  dis¬ 
tracted,  was  mad  with  grief  and  his  sense  of  having  bene  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  hi^  child.  In  this  belief,  they  natu¬ 
rally  expected  to  find  him  on  the  river  side.  And  there,  on 
the  third  day,  they  tound  him  —  at  low-water  —  drowned. 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  just  fifty  years  ago 
j  a  benevolent  and  enterprising  Irish  gentleman  undertook, 

I  unaided  and  alone,  to  do  for  duelling  what  the  Brussels 
I  Conference  has  attemple<l  to  do  for  war.  Duels,  he  had 
said  to  himself,  could  not  perhaps  be  put  an  end  to,  but 
'  they  could  be  regulated.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  en- 
I  tertained  some  hope  that  his  code  might  gradually  have  the 
I  effect  of  abolishing  the  custom  of  duelling  altogether;  and, 
j  had  he  lived  until  now,  he  would  doubtless  have  attributed 
its  comi>arative  disuse,  as  far  at  least  as  England  is  con- 
I  cerned,  to  the  influence  of  his  well-meant  little  book.  The 
I  author  conceals  his  name ;  but  he  informs  the  reader,  in  a 
preliminary  essay  on  “  the  point  of  honor,”  that,  “  bom 
and  educated  in  a  country  which  has  been  emphatically 
called  the  Land  of  Duel,  and  acejuainted  with  several  of 
its  most  chivalrous  inhabitants,  a  case  of  point-blank  pistols 
was  almost  his  earliest  boast.”  “  We  have  sometimes,”  ho 
adds,  “  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  ask  the  reparation  of  an 
injury  or  satisfaction  for  an  offence  ;  but  with  deep,  deep 
gratitude  we  here  record  the  fact  that  the  controller  of  all 
human  actions  never  saw  those  pistols  levied  at  a  fellow- 
subject,  a  hostile  message  forwarded  to  our  address,  or  a 
single  shot  discharged  when  the  counsel  which  we  offered 
was  adopted.”  Probably  the  counsel  offered  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  full  apology  should  be  made.  In  any  case,  the 
author  of  “The  British  Code  of  Duel”  was  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  question  he  had  taken  up,  and  he  knew, 
moreover,  precisely  what  was  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
“having  held  directly  opposing  sentiments  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

From  his  original  opinion  that  duelling  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  he  gradually  came  to  believe  that  it  was  a  prac¬ 
tice  not  to  be  tolerated.  When,  however,  he  aiidressed 
“  several  courts  in  Christendom,”  hoping  to  obtain  from 
them  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  duel,  he  found  it  to  be 
generally  held  that  “  a  practice  sanctioned  by  time  and 
precedent,  which  had  withstood  the  raillery  of  the  satirist, 
the  terror  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  admonition  of  the 
pulpit,  nay,  the  fear  of  a  future  state,  ^ould  never  be  abol¬ 
ished.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author,  in 
which  he  says  that,  while  doing  the  fullest  justice  to  the 
philanthropy  of  his  motives,  he  is  still  afraid  “  that  the 
practice  of  duelling  is  so  deeply  engrafted  on  the  forms  of 
society  that,  for  a  length  of  time  at  least,  until  mankind 
j  may  entertain  much  clearer  views  upon  most  moral  subject.*, 

I  it  will  hardly  fall  into  disuse.”  Worse  than  that,  the  Duke 
!  of  Wellington,  after  assuring  the  author  that  he  had  perused 
a  manuscript  copy  of  his  code  “  with  great  interest,”  failed 
on  being  provoked  by  Lord  Winchilsea,  to  observe  Article 
VIII.,  which  sets  forth  that  “  when  a  gentleman  is  the  de¬ 
positary  of  any  public  trust,  it  is  more  honorable  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  individual  feelings  than  the  general  interests  of 
society.” 

A  Mr.  Brie,  too,  “  though  an  admirer  of  the  code,”  en- 
I  gaged  in  a  duel  which  the  code  did  not  sanction,  and  which 
I  his  second,  by  observing  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
I  code,  might  easily  have  avoided. 

At  last,  however,  encouraged  by  experienced  friends  “  as 
;  well  as  by  Plato’s  assurance  that  it  is  truly  honorable  to 
,  contrive  how  the  worst  things  can  be  turned  into  better,  * 

I  the  promoter  of  the  anti-duelling  movement  took  up  the 
:  ground  that  the  duel  could  not  be  absolutely  done  away 
I  with,  but  that  it  might  be  surrounded  by  conditions  and 
I  determined  by  rules  which  would  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
I  most  objectionable  features,  and,  in  certain  cases,  prevent 
I  its  taking  place  at  all.  Thereupon  he  made  it  his  business 
I  to  draw  up  a  guide  through  all  the  stages  of  a  quarrel,  in 
I  which  the  views  of  “  the  advocate  of  single  combat  and  of 
j  the  Christian  moralist  who  scruples  fighting”  should  be 
:  equally  resjiected. 

j  When  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  issued,  a  noble- 
'  man  and  general  officer,  “  who  had  fired  eight  shots  in  a 
j  1  The  British  Code  of  Duel.  I^adon.  1824. 
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einele  duel,”  subscribed  for  twelve  copies.  Captain  Fot- 
trell,  well  known  “  by  his  desperate  duel  with  Colonel 
Ross,”  approved  of  the  “  Christian  and  philanthropic  prin¬ 
ciples  ”  on  which  the  code  was  based,  and  the  author  was 
in  hopes  that  his  work  would  find  favor  not  only  with  the 
military,  but  with  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  had  recently 
been  “  out,”  and  with  schoolmasters,  who,  it  was  suggested, 
would  find  in  the  “  British  Code  of  Duel  ”  a  suitable  prize- 
book.  In  fact,  two  boys  aged  sixteen,  named  Wetherall 
and  Moran,  had  recently  fought  in  Dublin.  Two  boys 
of  the  same  age,  who  had  been  expelled  fn>m  Yale  College, 
had  fought  with  rifles  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  in 
presence  of  their  parents,  one  of  whom  witnessed  the  death 
of  his  son ;  and  two  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  aged 
seventeen,  had  fought  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  one 
of  the  seconds  got  mortally  wounded  through  standing  too 
near  his  principal. 

The  “  British  Code  of  Duel  ”  bears  unmistakable  marks 
of  the  opposite  opinions  entertained  by  the  author  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  of  his  life.  Thus  in  the  preface,  usually  writ¬ 
ten  not  before  but  after  the  book  which  it  serves  to  intro¬ 
duce,  he  disapproves  of  duelling  altogether;  whereas  in  the 
opening  pages  of  the  body  of  the  book  he  maintains  that 
duelling  is  as  justifiable  as  war  itself,  though,  like  war,  it 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  the  last  extremity. 
But  the  author  of  the  “  British  Code  of  Duel  ”  held  that, 
though  it  might  be  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  mortal  com¬ 
bat,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  certain  objectionable 
customs  associated  with  duelling,  such  as  posting,  horse¬ 
whipping,  nose-pulling,  calling  names,  and  so  on,  should 
not  be  abolished.  Already,  we  are  told,  “  these  courses 
are  rarely  resorted  to  by  honorable  men ;  because  if  their 
origin  be  traced  to  the  form  used  in  the  degradation  of 
knights,  the  individual  would  usurp  to  himself  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown;  and  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  become 
amenable  to  municipal  law,  as  for  assault.”  In  the  end, 
after  a  preface  and  two  introductions,  the  author  prints  his 
code,  and  in  proclaiming  it  informs  the  British  public  that 
“  should  any  individual  attempt  to  deviate  from  rules  which 
have  been  so  very  highly  sanctioned  by  the  chief  commander 
of  the  British  army  and  others  whose  letters  we  have  inserted 
in  the  introduction,  his  adversary  will  be  justified  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  recognize  him  as  a  gentleman.” 

Among  the  most  remarkable  articles  in  the  code  are  No. 
II.,  which  enjoins  every  gentleman  “to  abstain  from  nick¬ 
names,  mimicry,  offensive  jokes,  and  what  is  usually  termed 
horse-play,  as  in  the  imprudent  indulgence  of  such  very 
vulgar  follies  irreconcilable  quarrels  but  too  freijuently  orig¬ 
inate  ;  ”  No.  XXVI,,  which  sets  forth  that  “  an  apology, 
with  its  usual  accompaniment  —  the  offer  of  a  whip  or 
switch  —  should  always  be  accepted  for  a  blow,  or  for  any 
other  offence  which  maybe  considered  an  assault;”  and 
No.  XXVII,  which  qualifies  the  severity  of  the  article  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  it  by  allowing  the  tender  of  a  horse¬ 
whip  or  stick  to  be  dispensed  with  “  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  otl'ending  party  and  upon  the  written  plea  of  his 
hazarding  his  commission,  rank,  pay,  or  family  expect¬ 
ance.” 

A  gentleman  who  is  in  liquor  is  not  to  be  urged  or  allowed 
to  fight ;  nor  one  who  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  proper  disposition  of  his  property  and  trusts  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  family,  clients,  or  creditors.  All  extrava¬ 
gant  propositions  are  to  be  carefully  rejected,  such  as  fight¬ 
ing  across  a  table  or  at  handkerchief’s  length  ;  and  “as 
the  death  of  an  individual  may  sometimes  bring  party  feel¬ 
ings  into  action,”  all  meetings  must  be  as  private  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  choosing  the  scene  of  action  special  precautions  should 
invariably  be  used  “  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  carrying 
wounded  gentlemen  over  walls,  ditches,  gates,  stiles  or 
hedges;”  and  at  their  meeting  on  the  ground  the  parties 
should  invariably  salute  each  other,  and  should,  indeed,  be 
“  emulous  of  offering  this  evidence  of  civilization.”  The  sol¬ 
emn  act  of  tossing  up  is  to  be  performed  with  “  three,  five, 
or  seven  coins,  after  they  have  been  carefully  shaken  in  a 
hat.”  No  duel  is  to  be  fought  on  a  Sunday  or  festival,  or 
near  a  place  of  public  worship. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Sidney  Dobell  left  a  large  quantity 
of  manuscript  in  verse  and  prose. 

Ex-Marshal  Bazaixe  has  taken  the  apartments  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  in  KinT 
Street,  London. 

The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  offers  a  prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay  recording  experiments, 
satisfactorily  proving  whether  the  changes  in  the  hardness 
and  friability  of  steel  are  due  to  physical  or  chemical  causes, 
or  to  both.  Papers  are  to  be  sent  in  before  March,  1876, 
and  the  prize  will  be  paid  in  July. 

A  National  Kaulbach  Institution  has  been  founded  at 
Niirnberg  to  give  assistance  to  talented  German  artists, 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  place  of  residence.  The 
council  is  composed  of  artists  and  lovers  of  art  {Kunst- 
freunde),  and  the  committee  have  already  received  power¬ 
ful  support,  especially  from  Germans  residing  in  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Paris,  with  all  its  love  of  music 
and  amusements,  and  its  crowds  of  foreigners,  cannot  sup¬ 
port  an  opera  —  at  least  the  state  is  always  called  upon  to 
furnish  subsidies  in  aid  of  the  Italian  and  French  operas, 
the  Opdra  Comuiue,  and  the  Lyrique  when  it  plays.  But 
even  with  subsidies,  which  have  been  cut  down  since  the 
fall  of  tbe  Empire,  the  business  is  not  always  a  paying 
one.  Thus  in  1869  tbe  receipts  of  the  Italians  reached 
1,200,000  f.,  but  the  expenditure  exceeded  them  by  over 
$85,000.  The  singers  cost  700,000  f.,  the  dancers  337,000  f., 
the  orchestra  137,000  f.,  and  the  other  persons  employed 
in  the  house  168,000  f.  The  subsidies  have  varied  from 
time  to  time,  being  sometimes  600,000  f.,  sometimes 
700,000  f.,  and  sometimes  800,000  f.,  and  yet  with  this 
assistance  the  opera  has  always  been  in  embarrassed 
circumstances.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  sub¬ 
sidies  have  been  paid,  not  to  the  manager,  but  to  the 
Parisians,  to  enable  them  to  have  cheap  music. 

The  Times,  in  a  review  of  the  “  Life  of  Loui^a, 
Queen  of  Prussia,”  speaks  of  Kosciusko’s  having  “fall¬ 
en,  severely  wounded,  with  the  words  which  became 
historic,  ‘  Finis  Polonise.’  ”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  who  first  started  the  foolish  story,  which  was  con¬ 
tradicted  by  Kosciusko  himself  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
published,  but  which  is  still  repeated  from  time  to  time  as 
though  its  genuineness  had  never  been  called  in  question. 
It  may  be  excusable  to  believe  in  the  “  last  words  ”  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo  (where  they  did  n’t 
“  die  ”  and  did  “  surrender  ”),  because  some  one  member 
of  the  Guard,  better  bred  than  Cambronne,  might  really 
have  used  the  words  which  Cambronne  himself  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  have  uttered.  But  Kosciusko  settled  the 
“  Finis  Poloaiffi  ”  question  when  he  wrote  his  well-known 
letter  to  Count  Sdgur,  assuring  him  that  he  had  not,  on 
falling,  cried  “  Finis  Polonias  ”  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
because  he  was  all  but  mortally  wounded  at  the  time  an<l 
could  not  speak;  secondly,  because  he  could  never  have 
had  the  presumption  to  think  that  with  his  death  Poland 
must  come  to  an  end.  He  even  added  that,  after  all  their 
disasters,  the  Poles  had  no  more  reason  to  say  “  Finis  Polo- 
nim”  than  had  the  French  after  Rosbach  to  say  “  Finis 
Gallias.” 

The  aged  poet,  Runeberg,  the  greatest  scald  that  Sweden 
has  ever  had,  has  been  in  extremely  weak  health  for  man>- 
years  past.  It  apfiears  that  as  he  has  lain  on  his  sick-bed, 
at  Helsingfors  in  Finland,  he  has  occupied  himself  by  clo.-e 
observation  of  the  habits  of  birds,  and  specially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  causes  of  migration,  and  he  has  at  last  i)ut 
forward  a  singularly  beautiful  theory  on  the  latter  point. 
He  believes,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  longing  after  light,  ai:d 
that  alone,  that  draws  the  birds  southwards.  When  the 
days  shorten  in  the  north,  the  birds  go  south,  but  as  soon 
as  ever  the  long  northern  nights  set  in,  with  all  their  lumi- 
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nous  and  lonjj-drawn  hours,  the  wanderers  return  to  their  | 
old  haunts.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  move  south-  i 
ward  to  get  more  abundant  food  ;  but  why,  asks  Uuneberg,  ' 
do  they  leave  their  rich  hunting-grounds  to  return  to  the 
north  ?  The  central  regions  of  Europe  are  in  every  way 
more  desirable  than  the  wastes  of  Scamlinavia.  Only  one 
thing  is  richer  there,  and  that  is  light.  The  same  instinct  ^ 
that  makes  plants  firmly  rooted  in  the  ground  strain  tow¬ 
ards  the  light,  spreading  upwards  in  search  of  it,  works  in 
the  birds,  who,  on  their  free  wings,  liy  after  and  follow  it. 
This  very  suggestive  and  poetical  notion  is  further  carried 
out  by  reference  to  various  analogies  in  natural  history,  and 
the  final  sentence  is  (juite  epigrammatic  :  “  The  bird  of 
passage  is  of  noble  birth ;  he  bears  a  motto,  and  his  motto  ' 
is  Lux  mea  dux.” 

Wk  thought  the  gas-companies  of  the  United  States 
were  rather  autocratic  institutions;  but  it  seems  that  the  ^ 
English  gas  companies  could  give  ours  a  lesson  in  oppres-  . 
sion.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks :  “  Perhaps  the 
most  absolute  form  of  government  which  now  exists  in  ' 
Europe  is  that  of  the  London  gas-companies.  All  that 
was  hitherto  known  on  the  subject  by  the  unfortunate  gas-  i 
consumer  was  that  they  8uj>plied  him  with  an  article  of 
low  illuminating  power  and  high  price  —  the  former  con¬ 
stant  in  amount  and  the  latter  variable,  and  readjusted 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  the  performance  of  certain 
little  illusory  formalities  called  an  ‘  intjuiry,’  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  gas-company.  It  now  appears,  however,  that 
the  quality  of  the  article  supplied  is  equally  discretionary 
with  the  companies,  and  that  they  claim  not  only  the  right 
to  vary  it  at  their  will,  but  to  compel  the  consumer  to 
adapt  his  gas-fittings  to  the  alteration.  ‘  A  Bromptonian  ’ 
states  that  he  has  received  a  circular  from  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  informing  him  that  ‘  the  directors, 
having  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Kensington  Vestry 
changed  the  supply  of  gas  in  that  district  from  cannel  to 
common,  give  notice  that  except  where  an  argand  burner 
is  fixed  the  common  gas  requires  a  burner  slightly  larger 
than  those  used  for  cannel  gas.’  It  is  probable  that  no 
cooler  notice  than  this  ever  emanated  even  from  a  gas- 
company.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  saying  to  each  of  their 
customers,  ‘  As  we  have  resolved  to  supply  you  with 
inferior  gas  in  future,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  alter 
your  gas-burners  in  order  to  make  use  of  it.’  ” 

“Mr.  Tknnyson,”  says  Sylvanus  Urban  in  The  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine,  “  is  probably  as  well  aware  as  any  of 
his  critics  can  be  of  the  strong  tendency  existing  in  his 
own  mind  to  touch  and  retouch  even  his  finished  work  in 
a  fidgety  and  unsatisfied  way.  Indeed,  to  those  who  read 
him  thoughtfully  he  has  given  one  or  two  hints  of  his 
knowledge  of  this  particular  failing.  In  ‘  Will  Water¬ 
proofs  Lyrical  Monologue’  —  a  poem  full  of  deep  auto¬ 
biographical  interest  —  he  writes  in  evident  allusion  to  his 
own  method  of  working, — 

Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times, 

Till  all  be  ripe,  and  rotten. 

It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  two  alterations  I  notice  in 
the  new  edition  of  his  works  he  has,  in  his  desire  to  be 
exact  and  faithful,  advanced  a  sta^e  beyond  ripeness. 
Everybody  knows  the  couplet  in  ‘  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere,’  — 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

In  the  new  edition  the  first  line  is  altered,  and  the  epi¬ 
thets  are  dropped  for  the  literal  simplicity  of 

The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife. 

The  other  alteration  is  in  the- poem  ‘Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange.’  The  verse  ran  thus  in  earlier  editions :  — 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all : 

The  broken  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall. 

The  last  line  of  the  first  verse  now  reeds,  — 


That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable  wall. 

The  pear  on  the  gable  wall  may  perhaps  be  more  literal  to 
some  original  in  the  {loet’s  iniiid,  but  is  it  quite  fair  on  his 
part  thus  to  confuse  the  lines  of  so  perfect  a  picture,  every 
touch  and  detail  of  which  has  found  a  place  in  the  living 
memory  of  hundreds  of  readers?  I  am  glad  to  find  on  the 
other  band  that  the  magnificent  epical  fragment  ‘  Morte 
d’ Arthur  ’  is  restored  to  the  reader.  We  are  glad  of  ‘  The 
Passing  of  Arthur’ as  an  addition  to  our  stock;  but  we 
could  not  well  accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  our  earlier 
love.” 


Dr.  Scm.iEMAXx  descrila*?  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
an  ascent,  made  by  him  last  month,  of  Mount  Parnassus. 
He  did  not  see  any  snow  until  he.  had  gained  an  altitude 
of  GOoO  feet,  and  even  then  only  in  clefts  of  the  mountain. 
At  nine  in  the  evening,  after  repeatedly  losing  his  way,  he 
i  arriveil  at  one  of  the  highest  ot  the  shepherds’  huts ;  but 
'  the  [)lace  was  so  filthy  that  be  j>referred  to  sleep  with  his 
.  conij)anions  in  the  open  air.  This  he  did  with  compara¬ 
tive  comfort,  though  when  be  left  Delphi  that  morning  the 
temperature  was  at  3'i  deg.  Reaumur,  while  at  his  sleeping- 
place  the  therinonieter  showed  4  deg.  only.  At  two  A.  m. 

I  they  proceeded  on  nudes  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  after 
'  which  they  had  to  climb  with  hands  and  feet  up  the  Ly- 
;  keri,  which  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  They 
reached  the  summit  with  much  labor  at  five  o’clock,  just 
as  the  sun  was  rising.  To  the  east  they  saw  the  green 
I  fields  and  meadows  of  Bicofia,  Lake  Copais,  Attica,  the 
I  island  of  Eulwea,  and  the  Jigean  Sea ;  to  the  north,  the 
I  mountain  chains  of  Othrys  and  Gita,  Pindus,  Olympus, 

I  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Athos;  to  the  south,  the  high  table-land 
they  had  visiteil  on  the  previous  day,  the  ravine  of  Pleistos, 
in  which  Delphi  lies  hidden,  the  beautiful  plain  of  Krysso, 
j  the  bays  of  Cirrha  and  Anticirrha,  and  the  magnificent 
j  mountain  range  of  the  Helicon,  the  bay  of  Corinth,  Acro- 
coiinihos.  the  mountains  of  Achaia,  descending  precipi- 
j  tously  to  the  sea,  the  high  mountains  of  Arcadia,  and  in 
'  the  background  the  gigantic  Taygetos ;  to  the  west,  the 
mountains  of  Lccri.a,  iEtolia,  and  Acarnania,  and  behind 
,  them  the  Adriatic.  Dr.  Schliemann  adds  that  on  the 


i  summit  of  the  mountain  he  found  onJy  one  kind  of  plant, 

!  with  small  thick  leaves,  but  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Lykeri 
]  there  were  six  different  species,  giving  abundant  food  to  the 
I  sheep.  Some  of  the  shepherds  have  2000  sheep,  which  is 
I  equivalent  to  a  property  of  30,000  drachmas,  or  7600  thalers. 
I  Everywhere  on  the  mountain-tops  there  are  high  stones  of 
,  various  shapes  which  serve  as  landmarks  to  the  shepherds 
;  in  foggy  weather.  The  women  carry  about  with  them  a 
.  very  primitive  spinning  apparatus,  with  which  they  are 
I  continually  spinning  wool,  whether  they  sit,  stand,  or  walk. 


“  No  little  anxiety,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  has  been 
caused  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  during  the  last  few 
days  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  myriads  of  ants.  A 
vanguard  of  these  insects  has  even  been  seen  marching 
over  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  it  is  im(X)ssible  to  deny  that 
our  position  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  extreme  peril. 
At  any  moment  the  invading  army  may  be  upon  us,  and 
we  shall  then  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  ant- 
plague.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  on  the  ant  as 
an  industrious  but  insignificant  creature  will  probably 
smile  at  the  idea  of  its  presence  even  in  swarms  being  a 
source  of  serious  inconvenience.  Without  any  wish  to 
cause  an  unnecessary  panic,  but  merely  with  the  view  of 
preparing  Londoners  for  possible  contingencies,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  an  army  of 
ants  that  some  years  ago  invaded  the  island  of  Grenada. 
The  ants  on  that  occasion  ‘  descended  from  the  hills  bke 
torrents,  and  the  plantations,  as  well  as  every  path  and 
road  for  miles,  were  filled  with  them.  Rats,  mice,  and 
reptiles  of  every  kind  became  an  easy  prey  to  them,  and 
even  the  birds,  which  they  attacked  whenever  they  lighted 
on  the  ground  in  search  of  food,  were  so  harassed  as  to  be 
at  length  unable  to  resi.st  them.  Streams  of  water  opposed 
only  a  temporary  obstacle  to  their  progress ;  the  foremost 
rushing  blindly  on  certain  death  and  fresh  armies  instantly 
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following,  till  a  bank  was  formed  of  the  carcasses  of  those  ; 
which  were  drowned  sulHcient  to  dam  up  the  waters  and  | 
allow  the  main  body  to  pass  over  in  safety.  Even  fire  was  ! 
tried  without  effect.  When  it  was  lighted  to  arrest  their  i 
route,  they  rushed  into  the  blaze  in  such  myriads  as  to  ex-  i 
tinguish  it.’  To  such  straits  was  the  unfortunate  island  | 
reduced  by  the  ants  that  a  reward  of  £20,000  was  offered,  I 
but  in  vain,  for: an  effectual  means  of  destroying  them;  ! 
and  it  was  not  until  a  hurricane  in  1 780  came  and  blew  | 
them  away  and  drowned  them,  —  doing,  by  the  way,  almost  { 
more  mischief  than  the  ants,  —  that  Grenada  was  freed 
from  these  terrible  destroyers.  Happily,  in  London  we 
have  the  steam-roller,  which  should  be  kept  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  action  in  the  face  of  the  calamity  with  which  we 
are  now  threatened.”  | 

A  German  paper  publishes  a  curious  account  by  Herr  : 
Von  Fries,  an  Austrian  employed  in  the  Chinese  Customs  j 
service,  of  an  official  Chinese  banquet  at  which  he  was  ! 
present.  The  guests,  he  says,  having  all  assembled  in  the  i 
outer  court-yard  of  the  house,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  ^ 
by  two  coolies,  who  admitted  them  into  a  second  court-yard. 
Here  they  were  received  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  some 
discordant  Chinese  music,  and  the  firing  of  mortars.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  third  court-yard,  where  the  master  of 
the  house  received  them  and  showed  them  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  court-yard  by  a  glass, 
partition.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  large  round  | 
table,  and  against  the  walls  were  chairs  with  a  small  tablej 
before  each,  to  put  teacups  on,  tea  being  served  immediately) 
before  dinner.  The  walls  were  covered  with  Chinese  pict-| 
ures,  and  numberless  lamps  and  lanterns  hung  fh)m  the  I 
ceiling.  After  a  short  conversation  in  the  Chinese  Ian- 
guage,  the  table  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  guests.  | 
When  all  was  ready,  the  host  asked  each  guest  to  come  to 
the  table,  pointing  out  his  seat,  and  handing  him  with,' 
many  compliments  a  set  of  red  lacquered  chopsticks. 
When  this  ceremony  was  completed,  the  company  sat  down 
to  dinner.  Rice  wine  was  6rst  brought  up,  together  with 
ham,  eggs,  and  various  cold  vegetables.  The  next  course 
consisted  of  bird’s-nest  soup,  and  thirty-four  dishes  followed, 
among  which  were  sharks’  tins,  a  soup  made  of  diminutive 
snails  of  the  size  of  small  beans,  which  came  from  Lake 
Tabu,  a  ragout  of  ducks’  tongues,  fishes’  brains  with  brown 
sauce  (a  most  disgusting  dish  to  a  European  palate),  and 
puddings  baked  in  oil.  Roast  pork  and  ducks  were  also 
served ;  these  were  eatable,  and  the  fish  was  particularly 
well  cooked,  but  Herr  "Von  Fries  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  simplest  European  dish  is  far  preferable  to  the 
most  elaborate  delicacy  of  the  Chinese  cuisine,  and  he  says 
that  after  dinner  he  felt  as  if  he  had  eaten  boiled  gutta¬ 
percha.  The  best  part  of  the  entertainment  was  a  dish  of 
excellent  fruit.  Champagne  was  served  towards  the  end 
of  the  dinner  ;  this  is  the  only  wine  drunk  by  the  Chinese, 
and  only  the  wealthy  can  afl'ord  to  buy  it,  as  a  case  costs 
from  ten  to  fifteen  Mexican  ducats.  Cigars  were  handed 
round  after  the  soup,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  go  away  di¬ 
rectly  after  dinner.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  of  this  kind  the  host  only  appears  in  official  costume, 
the  guests  being  all  in  mufti.|  * 


ONE  DEED,  OF  ,GOOD, 

It  I  might  do  one  deed  of  good,] 

One  little  deed  before  I  die, 

Or  think  one  noble  thought,  that  shouk 
Hereafter  not  forgotten  lie, 

I  would  not  murmur,  though  I  must 
Be  lost  in  death’s  unnumlA'red  dust. 

The  filmy  wing  that  wafts  the  seed 
Upon  the  careless  wind  to  earth. 

Of  its  short  life  has  only  meed 

To  find  the  gem  fit  place  for  birth  ; 

For  one  swift  moment  of  delight 
It  whirls,  then  withers  out  of  sight. 

F.  W.  Bourdillon. 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE.  ROSE. 

FROM  TDE  FRENCH  OF  TIIEOPHILE  OACTIER. 

**  Soulere  ts  patipi^re  cloM, 

Qu'effluere  un  songe  virf^nal !  ’’ 

^ginning  oftht  Original. 


Those  slumbering  lids  unclose. 

Where  pure  dreams  hover  so  light! 
A  spectre  am  I  —  the  Rose 
That  you  wore  at  the  ball  last  night. 
You  took  me,  watered  so  late 

My  leaves  yet  glistened  with  dew,] 
And  amid  the  starry  fete 

You  bore  me  the  evening  through. 


II. ' 

O  lady,  for  whom  I  died. 

You  cannot  drive  me  away ! 

My  spectre  at  your  bedside 

Shall  dance  till  the  dawning  of  day. 

Yet  fear  not,  nor  make  lament. 

Nor  breathe  sad  psalms  for  my  rest  I 

For  my  soul  is  this  tender  scent. 

And  I  come  from  the  bowers  of  the  Blest 

III. 

How  many  for  deaths  so  divine 
Would  nave  given  their  lives  away ! 

Was  never  such  fate  as  mine  — 

For  in  death  on  your  neck  I  lay ! 

To  my  alabaster  bier 
A  fioet  came  with  a  kiss : 

And  he  wrote,  “  A  rose  lies  here. 

But  kings  might  envy  its  bliss.” 

Francis  David  Morics. 


TWO  SONNETS. 


I. 

If  we  be  fools  of  chance,  indeed,  and  tend 
No  whither,  then  the  blinder  fools  in  this  : 

That,  loving  good,  we  live,  in  scorn  of  bliss. 

Its  wageless  servants  to  the  evil  end. 

If  at  the  last  man’s  thirst  for  higher  things 
Be  quenched  in  dust,  the  giver  of  his  life. 

Why  press  with  growing  zeal  a  hopeless  strife  f 
Why  —  born  for  creeping  —  should  he  dream  of  wings  ? 

O  Mother  Dust  1  thou  hast  one  law  so  mild. 

We  call  it  sacred  —  all  thy  creatures  own  it — 

The  tie  which  hinds  the  parent  and  the  child ; 

Why  has  man’s  loving  heart  alone  outgrown  it  f 

Why  hast  thou  travailed  so  to  be  denied. 

So  trampled  by  a  would-be  matricide  f 


II. 

Ripe  fruit  of  science,  demonstrated  fact, 

We  grasp  at  thee  in  trembling  expectation. 

We  humbly  wait  on  thee  for  explanation  : 

Words  of  the  Universe,  enshrined  in  act  1 

Words,  pregnant  words,  but  only  parts  of  speech 
As  yet,  curt  utterance  such  as  children  use. 

With  meanings  struggling  through  but  to  confuse. 

And  hinted  signs  which  soar  beyond  our  reach. 

Work  on  in  patience,  children  of  the  time. 

Who  lend  your  faltering  modes  to  Nature’s  voice ; 

Fulfil  your  present  task  ;  some  prize  sublime 
Ye  wot  not  of  your  hearts  may  still  rejoice, 

Some  strain  of  music  shape  the  wild  turmoil. 

And  consecrate  the  pauses  of  your  toil. 

Emily  Pfeiffer. 
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TEN  PER  CENT. 

The  bargains  made  by  publishers  with  authors  are 
various,  but  from  what  we  can  learn,  the  half  profits  sys¬ 
tem,  as  it  is  called,  predominates  in  England,  and  the  ten 
per  cent,  system  in  America.  Mr.  Spedding,  at  any  rate, 
in  his  little  book,  “  Authors  and  Publishers,”  implies  that 
the  half  profits  system  is  the  one  most  in  vogue  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  is  delighted  at  the  discovery  he  made  when 
he  came  to  receive  copyright  from  the  American  pub¬ 
lishers  of  his  edition  of  Bacon’s  works,  that  in  America 
authors  were  free  from  the  entanglements  of  a  system 
which  always  seemed  to  halve  their  half,  and  received  a 
clear  ten  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  of  all  copies  sold  ; 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  intricate  accounts 
pertaining  to  manufacture  and  advertising,  but  simply 
needed  to  know  how  many  copies  had  actually  been  sold 
since  the  last  settlement ;  the  retail  price  was  advertised, 
and  they  had  at  least  arithmetic  enough  to  reckon  ten  per  I 
cent,  on  the  product  of  the  number  of  copies  and  price  | 
of  each  copy. 

The  usual  mode  of  dealing  with  authors  for  whom  pub¬ 
lishers  are  freely  disposed  to  publish  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  publisher,  taking  upon  himself  the  expenses  of 
publication,  collects  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  hands  to 
the  author  ten  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  of  each  copy 
sold.  Why  should  not  the  author,  when  he  has  the  money 
to  invest,  himself  bear  all  the  expenses,  receive  all  the 
proceeds,  and  pay  the  publisher  ten  per  cent,  for  his  labor 
in  publishing  the  book  ?  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncom¬ 
mon  arrangement.  It  sometimes  is  made  when  the  author 
b  rich  and  the  publisher  poor ;  sometimes  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  does  not  regard  the  book  as  a  safe  investment  and 
the  author  is  willing  to  assume  the  risk  ;  and  sometimes, 
though  less  frequently,  a  successful  author  prefers  this 
method  as  insuring  him  a  larger  share  of  the  profits,  the 
publisher  in  this  case  receiving  aa  agent's  commission. 

The  answer  in  general  which  we  should  make  to  the 
question  is  that  the  author  by  this  course  becomes  a  cap¬ 
italist,  and  it  is  for  him  to  consider  whether  his  money  thus 
invested  will  bring  him  in  a  better  return  than  if  put  out 
at  interest  in  some  other  form.  He  is  entitled  to  his 
copyright  as  payment  for  the  labor  of  his  brain,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  reckon  the  profit  upon  publishing  his  own  works, 
he  must  deduct  the  copyright  which  he  would  in  any 
event  receive.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  pub¬ 
lisher  pays  it  to  him  or  he  pays  it  to  himself.  That  being 
subtracted,  will  his  investment  of  money  in  his  books  pay 
him  as  well  as  if  invested  in  some  other  way  That  is 
the  question  which  he  must  ask  himself. 

We  may  say  for  one  thing  that  it  will  not  pay  him  as 
much  as  it  would  pay  the  publisher,  were  that  person  to 
be  the  capitalist,  and  not,  as  we  are  now  supposing,  the 
agent.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  publisher,  if  he  be 
capitalist,  is  a  person  with  full  responsibilities,  engaged  in 
using  his  money  in  a  business  of  which  he  has  control, 
which  he  must  manage  economically  in  order  to  extract  a 


goo<l  profit  from  it,  and  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  he 
thoroughly  familiar.  If  he  be  agent,  he  has  limited  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  limited  control ;  he  risks  little,  and  his 
I  commission  bearing  a  fixed  ratio,  he  makes  something  out 
of  every  transaction,  whether  his  principal  makes  a  good 
or  a  poor  sale.  Of  course  the  more  successful  he  is  in  his 
management  of  the  trust,  the  more  he  receives  in  commis¬ 
sion,  and  his  interest  is  appealed  to.  Yet  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference,  not  to  be  ignored,  between  the  activity  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  simply  the  agent  for  another,  and  that  of  one 
who  ventures  property  and  business  reputation.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  author  owning  his  books  and  the  publisher 
owning  them,  we  think  the  latter  more  likely  to  make  the 
investment  pay. 

Another  reason  has  already  been  implied.  The  author 
makes  his  investment,  but  he  is  compelled  to  entrust  the 
management  of  it  to  another.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  personally  direct  it,  yet  from  his  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  his  partial  knowledge,  he  is  constantly  tempted 
to  take  a  share  of  the  management,  and  his  agent,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  is  very  likely  to  fall  into  a  way  of  ex¬ 
pecting  his  principal  to  fulfil  quite  important  functions. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  between  them  both  there  might  be 
some  irregularity  in  the  movement  of  the  machine. 

We  have  not  ventured  to  say  how  good  or  how  poor  a 
piece  of  property  a  moderately  successful  book  may  be, 
how  it  would  rank  as  an  investment  to  tempt  an  author, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  profits  of  a  publisher 
are  from  two  sources  :  books  on  which  there  is  no  copy¬ 
right,  but  which  sell  steadily  year  after  year,  anil  books 
which  run  up  into  large  editions,  where  the  advertising 
has  come  to  bear  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  to  the  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  the  stereotype  plates  have  been  paid  for  out 
of  the  profits. 

In  our  judgment,  if  an  author  wishes  to  invest  money 
in  his  books,  he  cannot  do  better  than  own  the  stereotype 
plates  from  which  the  book  is  niade^  That  gives  him 
control  of  his  book  as  nothing  else  can,  and  so  long  as  his 
book  sells,  the  plates  are  property.  If  his  publisher  fails 
or  gives  up  his  business,  the  plates  cannot  fall  into  the 
{  hands  of  any  one  who  would  use  them  ill,  and  with- 
j  out  the  plates  the  book  cannot  be  printed.  In  this  way, 
j  too,  he  shares  risks  with  the  publisher.  His  own  rbk  is 
a  simple  one  ;  the  luanufiicture  of  the  plates  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  complicated  calculations,  and  once  made, 

'  there  need  be  but  trilling  expense  of  repair  ever  called 
for;  the  merest  tyro  can  own  the  plates,  but  the  printed 
I  stock,  as  we  have  before  explained,  is  of  much  more  varia- 
j  ble  value,  and  requires  to  be  under  the  control  of  an  ex¬ 
pert.  A  not  uncommon  mode  of  publishing,  where  the 
author  owns  the  plates,  is  for  the  publisher  to  assume  all 
other  expenses  and  pay  him  a  cojiyright  of  fitteen  per 
cent,  on  the  retail  jirice  of  all  copies  of  the  book  sold,  ten 
per  cent,  being  regarded  as  copyright  and  five  per  cent, 
as  interest  on  the  investment :  five  per  cent  be  it  observed 
on  the  retail  price  of  the  book,  not  on  the  amount  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  plates. 

NOTES. 

—  The  ,/ournal  of  Social  Science,  No.  VII.,  is  nearly 
ready  lor  subscribers  and  the  public.  This  journal  is 
issued  by  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  through 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York;  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  and  some  notion  of  the  scope  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  valuable  character  of  the  contributions  to  its 
meetings  and  journal  may  be  formed  from  an  examination 
of  the  contents  of  this  new  number.  Dr.  Woolsey  writes 
upon  “  The  Exemption  of  Private  Property  upon  the  Sea 
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from  Capture,”  Dr.  Harris  upon  “  Public  Uses  of  Vital  ' 
Statistics,”  and  Dr.  E.  Jarvis  upon  “  Vital  Statistics  of 
Different  Races.”  “  The  Ventilation  of  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor  ”  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Kedzie,  and  “  Animal  Vaccina¬ 
tion  ”  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Martin.  Dr.  D.  F.-  Lincoln  reports 
on  “  School  Hygiene,”  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Carroll  on  ‘‘  Hy¬ 
giene  in  Schools  and  Colleges.”  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  at 
one  time  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  has 
a  long  paper  on  “  Tent  Hospitals,”  and  Pres.  A.  D. 
White’s  now  famous  paper  on  “  The  Relation  of  National 
and  State  Governments  to  Advanced  Education  ”  is  given 
in  full,  together  with  the  discussion  that  followed,  which 
was  engaged  in  by  Dr.  McCosh,  Principal  Tulloch,  and 
others.  “  Free  Public  Libraries  ”  is  a  paper  by  W.  W. 
Greenough,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  Cephas  Brainard  writes  of  the  “  Social  Science  | 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.”  These  ‘ 
papers  are  accompanied  by  reports  of  the  discussions 
created  by  the  reading,  and  the  impression  produced  u|K)n 
the  reader  is  that  here  is  a  body  of  capable  men,  really 
in  earnest  about  their  work,  and  that  work  of  very  great 
importance.  I 

—  ^Ir.  George  Cary  Eggleston,  lately  editor  of  Hearth  ' 

and  Home,  and  author  of  the  series  of  papers  “  A  Rebel’s 
Recollections,”  now  publishing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  is 
to  be  editor  of  Our  American  Homes,  a  monthly  published 
by  Henry  L.  Shepaiul  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Eggleston 
is  a  brother  of  Edward  Eggleston,  author  of  “  The  Hoosier  ; 
Schoolmaster,”  and  other  Western  stories.  j 

—  Mr.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  editor  of  The  Rural  Home,  of  i 

Rochester,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  “  His  Prison 
Bars;  and  the  Way  of  Escape,”  a  temperance  story  of  his  ! 
own,  which  he  has  been  publishing  in  the  columns  of  his  { 
paper.  j 

I 

—  We  spoke  lately  of  the  desirability  of  tablets  or  other  | 

memorials  to  aid  in  localizing  personal  traditions  in  our  I 
towns  and  cities.  We  noticed  a  simple  and  suggestive  ^ 
tablet  of  this  sort,  lately,  in  the  entrance-way  of  a  building  ; 
on  Tremont  Street  in  Boston.  That  part  of  the  street  ! 
which  faces  the  Common  has  slowly  been  yielding  to  the  j 
pressure  of  trade,  and  there  are  now  but  few  dwelling-  j 
houses  in  what  was  once  a  favorite  locality.  Mr.  Amos  ! 
Lawrence  was  once  a  resident  there.  His  house  has  been 
removed  and  a  business  building  raised  in  place  of  it.  I 
Let  into  the  wall  as  one  enters  is  a  marble  tablet  with  i 
the  inscription  —  j 


Amos  Lawrence  and  his  ■ 
family  lived  on  this  estate 
XL VI  years. 

This  building  was  erected 

MDCCCI.XVIII. 


—  The  Bric-k-Brac  series,  which  has  come  gayly  along  i 
amongst  books,  like  a  literary  humming-bird,  say,  grows 
rapidly  and  with  considerable  variety.  The  next  volume  | 
to  be  issued  will  contain  “  Prosper  M^rim^e’s  Letters  to  an  I 
Incognita,”  selections  from  Lamartine’s  Memoirs  of  him¬ 
self,  and  from  George  Sand’s  Recollections.  The  volume 
to  succeed  that  will  go  back  to  England  again,  and  be  taken 
from  the  chatty  reminiscences  of  Barham,  of  Ingoldsby 
fame,  Hodder,  and  Harness.  Theodore  Hook  will  figure 
largely  in  the  book,  a  scapegrace  of  a  joker  who  combined 
wit  and  impudence  in  a  singular  degree. 


[October  3,  1874. 

—  At  the  recent  Millennial  celebration  in  Iceland  one 
of  the  specially  large  guns  was  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who 
acquitted  himself  admirably,  as  he  always  does  upon 
large  occasions.  In  a  speech  of  welcome  by  Professor 
Magnussen  (a  native  Icelander,  though  now  Librarian  of 
Cambridge  University,  England),  America  was  mentioned, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  was  introduced  as  the  Scald  Poet  from 
America.  He  quite  surprised  the  people  by  addressinnr 
them  briefly  but  fluently  in  Dani^h.  AVhen  he  had  con¬ 
cluded,  the  king,  who  was  standing  in  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  led  the  cheering,  giving  the  Scald  the  full  and 
regular  three  times  three,  and  on  a  subsecpient  oceasion 
told  him  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  to  hear  him  speak 
in  Danish,  and  complimented  him  on  his  command  of  the 
language. 

—  A  corre.spondent  of  a  Boston  journal,  alluding  to  the 
private  picture-galleries  of  New  York,  says  that  the  largest 
and  best  is  probably  that  of  Mr.  James  Lenox,  from 
which  the  public  gain  no  advantage,  its  doors  being  closed 
against  visitors,  as  is  the  superb  library  of  that  gentleman. 
He  possesses  four  genuine  Turners,  of  which  there  .are 
few  in  America,  to  view  which  some  of  the  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  artists  of  Gotham  would  be  delighted.  'J'here  are 
also  specimens  of  Gerard  Douw,  Teniers,  Cuyp,  Ruysdael, 
and  other  famous  artists  of  the  Flemish  school ;  while  in 
pictures  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Venetian  schools  the 
collection  is  especially  rich.  Mr.  Lenox  has  little  faith 
in  American  art,  and  consequently  few  of  our  native 
arti.sts  are  represented.  Church’s  “  Cotopaxi,”  for  which 
SGOOO  was  paid,  is  the  principal  exception  to  this  rule. 
In  1863  the  ladies  of  New  York  appealed  to  Mr.  Lenox  to 
open  his  gallery  to  the  public  at  an  admission  fee  of  SI, 
in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  $10,000  could  be  raised  in  that  manner. 
Several  other  gentlemen  had  responded  favorably  to  a  like 
request,  and  the  devotees  of  art  in  New  York,  feeling 
assured  that  no  refusal  could  be  in.ade  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  were  felicitating  themselves  upon  the  unbolting  of 
the  mysterious  doors,  when  a  note  to  the  committee  from 
the  owner  blasted  their  hopes  and  left  them  to  sufl'er  the 
pangs  of  disappointment.  Mr.  Lenox  pleaded  that  to 
accede  to  the  request  made  would  be  to  break  a  rule  from 
which  he  had  never  deviated.  The  refusal  was  softened 
by  a  check  for  $25,000,  a  sum  which  the  sender  thought 
not  too  exorbitant  to  pay  for  peace  and  privacy.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  endow  the  Lenox  Institute  with  these  art  treas¬ 
ures  at  his  deal  h. 

—  Conrad  Heller  is  the  name  of  an  aged  one  —  eighty- 
four  —  who  resides  now  at  Amsterdam,  New  York,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  peaceful  calling  of  a  cabinet-maker.  It  is  his 
pride  to  reUte  that  he  fought  at  Waterloo  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  to  read  the  newspapers  without  spectacles. 

—  Mr.  John  T.  Lacey,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  voyage  of  twenty-two  miles  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  the  space  of  three  and  a  quarter  hours,  in  a 
row  boat  towed  by  a  kite.  The  boat  was  twelve  feet  long, 
and  the  kite  ten  feet  high  by  eight  feet  wide.  About  six 
hundred  feet  of  cord  was  let  out.  The  speed  of  the  boat 
is  stated  to  have  been  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
a  small  sailing  craft  which  attempted  a  race.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  greater  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the 
elevated  position  of  the  kite.  The  towage  of  boats  by 
kites  is  a  very  old  amusement,  but  it  is  a  slow  method  of 
navigation.  The  boat  and  kite  can  only  travel  in  one 
direction,  directly  before  the  wind  ;  whereas  the  ordinary 
sail  boat  can  move  obihpiely,  in  various  directions. 


